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An Editor’s Preface 
An Editorial 


HILOSOPHY has been a success at inspiring prefaces. 
In the modern debates where relativism appears to domi- 
nate, thinkers need a foreword to urge a special viewpoint, 
paying homage more than often to the scientific method and 
predicting great things if only they preserve such a logic rigor- 
ous and raw. Introductions to philosophy usually consist in a 
farewell to metaphysics, appealing to that preface of all modern 
prefaces which is the Kantian Prolegomena. 
Genuine philosophy needs no prefaces to deliver it nor to 


anoint an arbitrary reference point as the measure of all mean- 


ing. It takes things as it finds them, without exacting their 
obedience to a set of categories that alone confer the rank of 
being understood. Its prefaces are part of itself instead of a 
method separated from matter; and when he thinks out his 
prolegomenon, the genuine lover of wisdom is not a spectator 
preparing a special viewpoint but already marching in the 
parade. Where philosophy decides beforehand what experi- 
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ences it will study and how it will proceed, it is no longer 
wisdom nor even love. It is only a game. 

Prefaces are usually written after a work is finished where 
an author, looking backward, is better fitted to assess his work 
and write his apologies accordingly. In this respect, an edi- 
tor’s preface is more truly a part of the stream he is swimming 
and appears with his actual work as it struggles to move, rather 
than after it when a preface can become a post mortem. As 
part of philosophy, an editor’s prolegomenon can only state 
where he is and where, if he navigates by the same stars, he 
knows he will be when he lands. 

Philosophy should be richer today than it ever was, but in 
point of fact, so much of it dwells in the poor-houses of logical 
and mathematical formalism. Not only can it sharpen its 
insights into the real through historical studies into past prob- 
lems and how they were solved, but if it depends on experi- 
ence for its life, it is potentially greater than it ever was before. 
It never had so many data. It was never before equipped with 
such refined scientific techniques for the discovery of fact. If 
finality holds, then the universe moves each moment farther 
along the highway to its goals. It is thus in the ultimate sense 
more actualized as it goes along, and more act means more 
intelligibility, challenging alert minds to look for it. The im- 
mense number of modern universities and modern students can 
give philosophy a greater hearing and put more minds into the 
service of asking the questions and providing the answers by 
which it lives and makes progress. If this review is to justify 
itself amid these unequalled opportunities for philosophical ex- 
pansion, it must continue to enlist in ever increasing numbers 
the scholars who will take experience as they find it without 


special method and thus becomes a party to the realism by 
which perennial philosophy is both perennial and philosophic. 
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On the Foreseeability of 


Free Acts 
by Yves R. Simon 


ORESEEING is not identical with predicting. To fore- 

see an event is to see it before it happens; now prior to 
its happening, an event cannot be seen except in its cause, more 
precisely in its essential and proper cause. From this it fol- 
lows that only events that have an essential cause can be fore- 
seen. The chance event, which has but incidental causes,* 
simply cannot be foreseen, although it is possible to predict it 
(with varying degrees of assurance) when the congeries of its 
causes is accurately known.’ 

It is always possible, de jure, to foresee conditionally an 
event of nature, inasmuch as it is always possible, de jure, to 
see in a nature a tendency to produée a certain effect. Whether 
this tendency is going to develop into actual production is an 
altogether different question. Actual production demands, in 
addition to an essential tendency, the non-interference of pos- 
sibly conflicting agents and the positive co-operation of a multi- 
tude of factors. These non-interferences and co-operations are 
not unified by any essence and consequently cannot be seen in 
any essential cause. Thus, the actual happening of the event of 
nature cannot be foreseen, although it can be predicted in the 
same way as a chance occurrence, that is, through knowledge of 
the whole congeries of causes upon which it depends. 

1§t. Thomas in Com. in De Interpretatione, bk. 1, les. 14. 


? More on this in my book, Prévoir et Savoir (Montreal, 1944), pp. 23 ff., 


106 ff. 
5 De Ver., q. 12, a. 10; Com. in De Memoria, les. 1; John of St. Thomas, 


Cursus Theol., ed. Solesme (Paris, 1931), I, d. 19, a. 1; 2,406 b; John 
Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (New York, 1900), bk. III, ch. 10. 
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Let it be noticed further that no matter in what sense a 
physical event is unforeseeable, its unforeseeability is always 
due to contingency, in other words, to the indetermination of its 
causes. In the case of the chance event this indetermination is 
complete,* since the chance event is not preformed determinately 
in any cause whatsoever. In the case of the event of nature, 
it is partial. The event of nature is determinately preformed in 
a cause, but its cause is not so determinate as not to admit of 
being interfered with and as not to need the co-operation of 
other causes. 


Freedom can be defined as the dominating indifference that 
the will exercises over particular goods. Considering, from a 
slightly different point of view, that every particular good has, 
in some way or other, the character of a means and that the 
all-embracing essence of the good ° alone enjoys, with no quali- 
fication whatever, the character of an end, freedom can be de- 


fined as the dominating indifference that the will exercises 


over the means. 

These definitions apply with particular clarity in the cases 
in which the dominating indifference of the will is exercised 
over a plurality of acts of diverse kinds; here we speak of free- 
dom of specification, or of contrariety. But they still apply 
rigorously when the indifference of the will is restricted to the 
duality of acting and non-acting; here we speak of freedom of 
exercise, or of contradiction.® 

Let us now consider in what way freedom is affected by 

*The determination which is negated here is, of course, an essential 
determination. Its negation is compatible with a factual or historical 
determination sufficient for purposes of prediction and control. 

5 This expression is used as equivalent to the Latin bonum in communi. 

*On the distinction between freedom of specification, or of contrariety, 
and freedom of exercise, or of contradiction, see Sum. theol, I-II, q. 10, 
a. 2; John of St. Thomas, Cursus Phil., ed. Reiser (Turin, 1930-37), Phil. 


Nat., q. 12, a. 4, 3, 400; Cursus theol., ed. Vivés (Paris, 1883-1886), I-II, 
d. 2, a. 7; 5, 303 ff. 
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virtue. It is commonly said that the power of making wrong 
choices, far from pertaining to the essence of freedom, is but an 
imperfection of created freedom in a certain state of existence. 
It is easy to realize that this power has the character of an 
imperfection for the free agent considered concretely. But we 
all confusedly bear in mind that if we were deprived of our 
ability to choose the wrong we should be less free, even though 
we should be, absolutely speaking, better.” The proposition 
that freedom of choice, as freedom of choice, calls for the elimi- 
nation of the power of making wrong choices, is sheer paradox 
to many. 

Yet in order to perceive the truth of this proposition it suf- 
fices to consider that choice is concerned with means and that a 
means is that which leads to the end. A means that does not 
lead to the end is not really a means. Suppose that my end is 
to be in Europe by next fall. I am investigating means of 
transportation. Imagine that the possibilities offered to me 
comprise twelve lines of sailboats, steamships, and aircraft. All 
are safe. It is a question of speed, comfort, and cost. My 
deliberation is still in process when I am visited by a character 


whose acquaintance I made, long ago, in an early novel of 
Conan Doyle: he offers me a berth on his merchant-man at an 
extraordinarily low price. By now my means of transporta- 
tion seem to have increased from twelve to thirteen, and it 
looks as if my freedom of choice had increased in the same 


"In spite of his customary emphasis on liberty, Fichte describes the 
purpose of education as the substitution of a good necessity for an unre- 
liable freedom. “ Dagegen wiirde die neue Erziehung gerade darin bestehen 
miissen, dass sie auf dem Boden, dessen Bearbeitung sie iibernihme, die 
Freiheit des Willens ginzlich vernichtete, und dagegen strenge Notwendig- 
keit der Entschliessungen und, die Unméglichkeit des Entgegengesetzten in 
dem Willen hervorbrichte, auf welchen Willen man nunmehr sicher 
rechnen und auf ihn sich verlassen kénnte.” Fichte expresses himself as 
if it were entirely obvious that an unshakeable adherence to the good 
entails the annihilation of freedom into necessity: “... die Freiheit des 
Willens ist vernichtet und aufgegangen in der Notwendigkeit.” Reden an 
die deutsche Nation, Zweite Rede, Werke (Berlin, 1845-1846), VII, 281-282. 
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proportion. Fortunately, the appearance of the old pirate, to- 
gether with the low compensation that he is asking, makes me 
suspicious. On further investigation, I understand that the 
Blue Eagle, heavily insured, is in a wretched condition and 
that the fondest hope of her owner is that she will sink on her 
next trip. Then I realize that my freedom was not actually 
increased when the Blue Eagle was by mistake and illusion 
added to the twelve safe means of transportation. It looked 
like a means of transportation to Europe; it really was not, 
since it was calculated to take me in a direction—vertical— 
which is not that of the land where I want to go. The exclu- 
sion of the illusory means from the field of my choice does not 
curtail my freedom but really enhances it. 

Every morally wrong action is to the last end what a rotten 
ship, ready to sink, is to the haven which I want to reach. It 
does not lead to it. It leads away from it and tends to make 
it unattainable. A wrong action is not a means to the last end. 
It is only by mistake that it happens to be included in the set 
of the means or objects of choice. Freedom of choice is not 


really restricted but enhanced by being limited to genuine 


means and genuine objects of choice, that is, to good actions.* 


8 De Ver., q. 22, a. 6: “Cum autem voluntas dicatur libera, in quantum 
necessitatem non habet, libertas voluntatis in tribus considerabitur: scilicet 
quantum ad actum, in quantum potest velle vel non velle [freedom of 
exercise or of contradiction]; et quantum ad objectum, inquantum potest 
velle hoc vel illud, et ejus oppositum [freedom of specification or of con- 
trariety]; et quantum ad ordinem finis, in quantum potest velle bonum vel 
malum.... (The third power of choice is found only in the state in which 
nature admits of failures:) nam ubi non est defectus in apprehendendo 
et conferendo, non potest esse voluntas mali in his quae sunt ad finem, 
sicut patet in beatis. Et pro tanto dicitur, quod velle malum nec est 
libertas, nec pars libertatis, quamvis sit quoddam libertatis signum.” 

That freedom of choice is increased by the state of indefectibility is 
shown with particular clarity in this answer to an objection concerning 
the indefectibility of the blessed angels (Sum. theol., I, q. 62, a, 8, ad 3). 
The objection is: If the blessed angel were incapable of sin, he would be 
less free than man, “ Liberum arbitrium sic se habet ad eligendum ea quae 
sunt ad finem, sicut se habet intellectus ad conclusiones. Manifestum est 
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The proper effect of virtue is to render certain the adherence 
of the will to the genuine end of human life. Actions that lead 
away from this end, wrong actions, illusory means of happi- 
ness, means that ultimately turn out not to be means, are 
thereby ruled out. 

In many cases the exclusion of wrong actions leaves the will 


confronted by a plurality of contrary courses of action. Free- 
dom remains a dominating indifference over actions of diverse 
kinds, all comprised within the limits of the good. 

There are cases in which only one sort of action is allowed 
by virtue, but abstaining from this action is equally allowed.° 


autem quod ad virtutem intellectus pertinet, ut ad diversas conclusiones 
procedere possit, secundum principia data. Sed quod in aliquam con- 
clusionem procedat praetermittendo ordinem principiorum, hoc est ex de- 
fectu ipsius. Unde quod liberum arbitrium diversa eligere possit, servato 
ordine finis, hoe pertinet ad perfectionem libertatis ejus. Sed quod eligat 
aliquid, divertendo ab ordine finis, quod est peccare, hoc pertinet ad de- 
fectum libertatis. Unde major libertas arbitrii est in angelis qui peccare 
non possunt, quam in nobis qui peccare possumus.” 

*De Ver., q. 24, a. 1 ad 16: “Si tamen aliqua creatura immobiliter 
adhaereret Deo, non propter hoc privaretur libero arbitrio: quia potest 
adhaerendo multa facere vel non facere.” Sum. theol. 1, q. 19, a. 10 ad 2: 
“TImpossibile est eum (sc. Deum) malum culpae velle. Et tamen ad 
opposita se habet, inquantum velle potest hoe esse, et non esse. Sicut et 
nos, non peccando, possumus velle sedere et non velle sedere.” Jbid., I, 
q. 62, a. 8 ad 2: “‘ Voluntas enim angeli se habet ad opposita, quantum ad 
multa facienda vel non facienda; sed quantum ad ipsum Deum, quem vident 
esse ipsam essentiam bonitatis, non se habent ad opposita; sed secundum 
ipsum ad omnia diriguntur, quodcumque oppositorum eligant, quod sine 
peccato est.” IJbid., I, q. 96, a. 3: Here St, Thomas describes the various 
kinds of inequality which would have obtained among men in the state of 
innocence, and shows that some inequality would have resulted from the 
use of freedom, without any sin being involved: “Sed et secundum animam 
diversitas fuisset et quantum ad justitiam et quantum ad scientiam. Non 
enim ex necessitate homo operabatur, sed per liberum arbitrium, ex quo 
homo habet quod possit magis et minus animum applicare ad aliquid 
faciendum, vel volendum, vel cognoscendum; unde quidam magis profecis- 
sent in justitia et scientia, quam alii... ita tamen quod in illis qui 
excederentur, nullus esset defectus, vel peccatum, sive circa animam, sive 
cirea corpus.” IJbid., III, q. 18, a. 4 ad 3: “ Voluntas Christi, licet sit 
determinata ad bonum, non tamen est determinata ad hoc vel ad illud 
bonum. Et ideo pertinet ad Christum eligere per liberum arbitrium con- 
firmatum in bono, sicut ad beatos.” 
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Finally, there are cases in which the virtuous way is uniquely 


determined. Abstention from acting has, from an ethical point 
of view, the significance of an act whenever the eliciting of the 
act is itself the object of a precept. Not to act, in such a case, 
is to be responsible for a state of affairs contrary to what virtue 
demands. Here virtue allows only one sort of action and does not 
allow abstention. It looks as if freedom of contrariety and 
freedom of contradiction had become so closely associated that 
the exclusion of the former should entail the exclusion of the 
latter and leave nothing but necessity.” 

Yet in spite of appearances and common illusions, freedom 
is entirely safeguarded. The one possibility proposed to the 
virtuous will is as freely chosen as it would be if it were one 
among many. Freedom of contradiction is still operating. 
When the virtuous will adheres to the unique means leading 
to its end, it still is dealing with a particular good; it still 
appreciates, just as thoroughly as if it had to choose among a 
multitude of particular goods, the infinite qualitative distance 


1° John of St. Thomas, after having explained the distinction between 
freedom of contrariety and freedom of contradiction, writes: “ Semper 
tamen isti modi libertatis cum praecisione sumendi sunt, ita quod libertas 
contradictionis solum consideretur penes ipsum egredi, vel non egredi 
actionis. Si vero ex tali omissione, aut negatione elicientiae seqi:atur, aut 
refundatur aliquid mali, et difforme rationi in objecto omissum, vel com- 
missum, sic non manebit in ratione purae libertatis contradictionis, sed 
admiscebit aliquid de libertate contrarietatis, quatenus objectum relinquitur 
malum. Unde oportet valde caute procedere in hac parte, et attendere ne 
mutatur appellatio, transeundo de pura contradictionis libertate ad con- 
trarietatem, ut in actibus Christi Domini posito praecepto, cum dicitur: 
poterat operari, et non operari instante praecepto; si non operaretur pec- 
caret, seu frangeret praeceptum; ergo si poterat non operari, poterat 
peecare. Mutatur appellatio de libertate contradictionis in libertatem 
contrarietatis. Nam in majori, posse operari, et non operari, intelligitur 
praecise, ut explicat libertatem contradictionis; in minori vero ly non 
operari, sumitur etiam contrarie, et prout inducit malitiam moralem, et 
sub hac formalitate non poterat operari illud ut malum, licet quoad 
physicam egressionem actus, et quoad exercitium in hoc, vel in illo indi- 
viduo actus posset alium actum operari, et istum non operari, cum uterque 
sit bonus.” Cursus Theol., ed. Vives, op. cit., I-II, d. 5, a. 5; 5, 513. 
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which separates the particular good from the all-embracing 
essence of the good. In this extreme but not so infrequent case, it 
is still the gratuitous initiative of the will which gives to the par- 
ticular good the character of absolute desirability. Here as 
elsewhere, freedom is mastery over the means: in this defini- 
tion lies the whole of its essence.** 


In the absence of any factor making for the unique determi- 
uation of the means, the proposition that the free act is un- 
foreseeable raises no particular difficulty. Whereas the cause 
affected by contingency is too indeterminate to procure the 
vision of a determinate effec® the free cause, inasmuch as it 
enjoys indifference over several possibilities, enjoys an excess of 
determination which renders it impossible to see in it any deter- 
minate effect. It has enough determination to produce the 
course of action A, but it also has all the determination needed 
to bring about the course of action B and the course of action C. 
Consequently, neither A nor B nor C can be determinately 
seen in such a cause or foreseen. Since the human will is, in 
many obvious respects, a cause affected by contingency, the 
reasons why it is factually impossible to foresee its acts are 
generally of mixed character. Some pertain to the indetermi- 
nation of the will, its uncertainty, irresolution, or perplexity, 
to its potentiality or passive indifference, in short to the im- 
perfections which it has in common with all things existing 
and acting in this world of contingency. But some pertain to 
its excellence as an agent born of rational knowledge, to the 
super-determination that it derives from its adherence to the 


all-embracing essence of the good, to its active and dominating 


% The problem of the operation of freedom in an indefectibly good will, 
which absolutely cannot sin, is treated by theologians under two main 
headings: the condition of the blessed souls (cf. John of St. Thomas, 
ibid., I-II, d. 2, a. 5; 5, 247 ff., Radia impeccabilitatis est visio Dei, et quo- 
modo? and the fulfilment of precepts by Christ (cf. John of St. Thomas, 
ibid., III, d. 17, a. 4; 8, 752ff., and Billuart, C. Summa Sancti Thomag 
ed. Palme (Paris, 1895), 5, 555 ff.). 
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indifference, in short to its freedom.’* In the consideration of 
concrete situations it may be very difficult to draw a line be- 
tween the two sets of factors of unforeseeability, but it is always 
indispensable to bear in mind their typical distinction and 
opposition. 

Thus, whenever the will exercises unqualified mastery over 
a plurality of means, even though this plurality may be limited 
to the duality of acting and non-acting, the free act is purely 
and simply unforeseeable. It would be of little relevance to 
argue that it is still predictable within such limits of proba- 
bility as to warrant statistical expectations: the relevant point 
is that the action and its conseqfences cannot be seen in their 
cause. 

What happens when the will is so perfected by virtue that a 
wrong course of action is ruled out? With no further specifica- 
tion, the free act remains purely and simply unforeseeable, for, 
as was just pointed out, the exclusion of illusory means and 


evil choices does not necessarily imply the reduction to unity 


22Qn the all-important subject of the two indifferences found in the 
human will, cf. Contra Gentes, I, q. 82; John of St. Thomas, Cursus phil., 
ed. Reiser, op. cit., Phil. nat. IV, q. 12, a. 2; 3, 387; Cursus theol., ed. 
Solesme, op. cit., I, d. 24, a. 4; 3, 89; ed. Vivés, op. cit., I-II, d. 3, a. 2; 5, 
373. “Est enim duplex indifferentia in nobis, altera dominii, et uni- 
versalitatis potentiae, quatenus voluntas est potens super plures actus, et 
supra cessationem ab eis, et sic habet indifferentiam, seu universalitatem 
ad illos, et sic opponitur coarctationi, et coactioni ad unum ex parte 
potestatis operandi: et haec indifferentia si tollitur, perit libertas. Alia 
est indifferentia suspensionis, quasi indeterminatio, aut perplexitas, et 
haec se habet per modum potentialitatis, et imperfectionis, quando scilicet 
aliquis non aflicitur magis ad unam partem quam ad aliam, vel si afficitur, 
parum curat, vel etiam hic et nunc individualiter non se determinat, sed in 
potentia se habet ad operandum: et haec indifferentia potentialis est imper- 
fecta, et impedit operari, quia quamdiu aliquis est in hoc statu, non se 
resolvit, et sic non operatur. Determinatio ergo, seu resolutio hujus indif- 
ferentiae non tollit libertatem, sed juvat, et reducit in actum, et ad hoc 
ponitur praedeterminatio physica, quae non est aliud, quam resolutio indif- 
ferentiae suspensivae, et perplexitatis, quatenus haec resolutio non fit 
solum ab objecto alliciente, et judicio proponente, quae est moralis motio, 
sed etiam ex parte Dei intus operantis, et inspirantis voluntatem, quae est 
physica operatio.” 
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of the possibilities presented to the will. Within the limits of 
the ethical good, there may be room for several courses of action 
or at least for the duality of acting and non-acting. But we 
know that there are circumstances in which virtue definitely 
prescribes positive action to the exclusion of non-action. Under 
such circumstances no one would hesitate to predict the behavior 
of the person known to be virtuous. If, for instance, the mother 
of a dutiful son is known to have just undergone an accident 
entailing heavy pain and danger to her life, we confidently 
expect her son to rush and do all he can to save her life and 
alleviate her pain. Let us analyse this expectation and deter- 
mine its character as a prediction. 

A prediction of the type expressed by the proposition, 
“ John, a dutiful son, as soon as he hears that his mother suf- 
fered an accident, will rush to help her,” is affected by sev- 
eral unexpressed reservations. It is conditional in more than 


one respect. John may not be aware of the seriousness of the 


situation and honestly believe that he can take the time to 
settle some important business before he goes to his mother. 
John may be ill or may be himself the victim of an accident 
and be physically unable to go. Above all, his filial devotion 
may not be so thorough as we like to believe it is.** But all 
these reservations which render our prediction conditional (the 
exact meaning of the prediction is: assuming that John is as 
good a son as I believe him to be, and assuming that he is 
physically able to go to her, . . . , he will immediately rush 
to help her) refer to factors of indetermination, depend- 
ence, imperfection, and contingency (the virtue of John may 

**Tt is hardly necessary to recall that virtue is radically unable to bring 
about a state of impeccability or confirmatio in bono. Fichte seems to have 
illusions on this subject when he writes (loc. cit.): “Wer sich noch 
ermahnen muss, und ermahnt werden, das Gute zu wollen, der hat noch 
kein bestimmtes und stets bereitstehendes Wollen, sondern er will sich 
dieses erst jedesmal im Falle des Gebrauches machen; wer ein solches festes 


Wollen hat, der will, was er will, fiir alle Ewigkeit, und er kann in keinem 
méglichen Falle anders wollen, denn also, wie er eben immer will... .” 
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be uncertain, he may be lacking means of transportation, etc.), 
not to the element of freedom, most of all not to freedom 


precisely considered as perfected by virtue. If it were pos- 


sible to abstract from all elements of contingency and to con- 
sider the behavior of John as conditioned only by an entirely 
virtuous free will, our prediction would be entirely firm and 
unconditional. 

It remains to be decided whether such a prediction would be 
foreknowledge in the strict sense, whether predicting the be- 
havior of John, abstractly supposed not to be affected by con- 
tingency, amounts to foreseeing it, viz., to seeing it before it 
happens, in short, whether it amounts to seeing it in its cause. 

Plainly, the question should be answered in the affirmative. 
Under such circumstances that all courses of action except one 
are wrong and that abstention assumes the ethical significance 
of a wrong course of action, the freedom of the virtuous will 
is entirely preserved and its adherence to the one virtuous 
means remains meritorious. It is with active and dominating 
indifference that the will adheres to the one virtuous course of 
action, since this one virtuous means is adhered to as non- 
coincident with the all-embracing essence of the good and be- 
comes an actual object for the will only as a result of its 
being gratuitously given, by the will, the additional goodness 
without which it cannot have the character of an absolutely 
desirable object. Thus, moral life is spared absurdity: for 
everything would be absurd in our moral life if virtue had the 
proper effect of putting an end to our merits by putting an end 
to our freedom, albeit only in the cases in which the virtuous 
means is uniquely determined. Freedom, indeed, is preserved, 
but owing to the joint operation of virtue (which excludes 
every wrong choice) and of particular circumstances which 
render wrong every course of action except one and do not 
permit abstention, the practical judgment relative to the right 
course of action is, under the circumstances, the only formal 
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cause that can shape the act of the will. Provided that I know 
both the virtuous disposition of the will and the circumstances, 
I see the behavior of John in the one practical judgment that 
virtue allows. A prediction based upon the knowledge of a 
cause precisely considered as bearing a form—here a practical 
judgment—which is that of the effect is more than an historical 
prediction: it involves foreknowledge. 


If this analysis is correct, foreknowledge, the perception of a 
future event in its proper cause, would be possible in two cases: 
1) in the case of the event of nature, and 2) in the case of 
some free events. The foundation of foreknowledge is not the 
same in these two cases. What renders the event of nature 


foreseeable is the determination of the natural cause, its absence 
of indifference. But freedom 1s indifference, so that if a free 


event ever is foreseeable, it does not owe its foreseeability to a 
lack of indifference on the side of the cause. Insofar as free 
will remains, under all circumstances, an actively and domi- 
natingly indifferent cause, it retains, under all circumstances, 
the character of a cause capable of eliciting more than one 
effect, or at least capable both of acting and of non-acting. This 
point should be strongly emphasized: it is not lack of indif- 
ference which ever renders the free act foreseeable. Even 
though only one means is offered to the virtuous will, this 
means, in order to be actually willed, has to be gratuitously 
given additional desirability by the active indifference of the 
will. The principle of foreseeability does not lie either in the 
nature of the will or in the perfection of virtue: it lies entirely 
in the relation obtaining between a uniquely determined means 
and the good to which virtue adheres. 

Let it be said, to sum up, that predictability, understood in 
the most general sense, is founded upon determination, and 
that foreseeability is founded upon intelligible determination. 
In the case of the event of nature there is intelligible determina- 
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tion in the cause itself. In the case of the foreseeable free 
event the cause retains its active indifference or superdetermi- 
nation. The element of determination which renders fore- 
knowledge possible consists in the uniqueness of the means 
which is given, by the gratuitous activity of the will, the char- 
acter of an absolutely desirable good. It makes a great deal 
of difference. The difference is so great that the actual fore- 
seeability of some free actions does not invalidate the common 
statement that free actions are unforeseeable. This statement 
needs only to be properly interpreted to hold absolutely and in 
all cases. 

“The free act is unforeseeable ”—this can be read as a cate- 
gorical proposition. The meaning, then, is purely and simply 
that the predicate unforeseeable belongs to the subject free act. 
So understood, the proposition admits of exceptions and can- 
not be given the form of universality. 

But such an interpretation is superficial. When the meta- 
physician asserts that the free act is unforeseeable, he means 
that ‘‘ the free act, as such, is unforeseeable.” If we unfold 
this exponible and reduplicative proposition, we obtain: “ the 
free act is specified by a certain form, i.e. freedom, and this 
form causes it to be unforeseeable.” Is there any doubt as to 
the universality of the second part of this copulative? It is 
universally true that the free character of an act makes for its 
being unforeseeable, or tends to cause it to be unforeseeable. 
The universal truth of this proposition is not invalidated by 
the fact that the essential tendency of freedom to cause unfore- 
seeability may, in some cases, be held in check, and that free- 
dom can be actually prevented from causing what it essentially 
tends to cause, i. e. an unforeseeable act. In the cases in which 
a free act can be foreseen, it remains absolutely true that, so 
far as the essence of freedom is concerned, the free act is un- 
foreseeable. Its being foreseeable is not caused by its being 
free. It is caused by another factor and in spite of its being 
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free. Its being free would cause it to be unforeseeable if other 
things were equal. But other things are not equal, on account 
of this particular circumstance: the unique determination of 
the means leading to the good of virtue. 


Freedom tends to cause unforeseeability, and yet some free 
acts are foreseeable: this conclusion, in addition to its signifi- 
cance as an element of the general theory of free will, is of 
great relevance for the treatment of a number of important 
subjects. It obviously matters for the interpretation of the 
connection that everybody perceives between reliability and 
virtue. Many expressions of common language liken the virtu- 
ous man to an agent of nature whose behavior can be unmis- 
takably foreseen: just as we assume that a rock or a deep- 
rooted tree will not be carried away by the waters, so we assume 
that the word of an honest man will not be broken, no matter 
how high the pressure of interests or threats. We know that 
the reliability of a virtuous will does not proceed from the 
same kind of cause as the reliability of a force of nature, yet 
we make in either case an assumption of reliability. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the relevance of the issue 
of the foreseeability of free acts for the theory of social science, 
and more generally for the theory of any science concerned 
with the use of human liberty. Should the effects of freedom 
be held unforeseeable under all circumstances, it would follow 
that of all processes treated by social sciences the only ones 
which allow foreknowledge are those which pertain to the field 
of natural determination. Now in sciences conversant with the 
use of human liberty determinate causes play but a material 
role: the formal role belongs to the free will of men. Let it 
be noticed, further, that within the system of free causes which 
constitute the formal part of the sociological interpretation, vir- 
tuous wills play a more formal role than vicious wills, for 
society is a work of virtue, and vice tends to bring about social 
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disintegration. Thus, by recognizing that virtuous acts, under 
certain circumstances, admit of being foreseen, we imply that 
some amount of foreknowledge can be exercised in the more 


formal and in the most formal part of social science. 
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Three Kierkegaardian Problems: 


I. The Meaning of Existence 
by James Collins 


HE purpose of this set of studies is to examine in some 

detail three problems which face students of Kierkegaard. 
They are not problems merely in the text of Kierkegaard but 
cnes which hold a large place in contemporary philosophy and 
in philosophical thinking generally. But they take a peculiar 
form in Kierkegaard’s writings and have given rise to con- 
siderable misunderstanding about his position. The first of 
these questions concerns the nature of existence, a theme 
which has given rise to very diverse explanations among 
thinkers who enjoy the common name of existentialists. The 
second question concerns the relation of the individual to the 
moral law, while the third concerns his relation to the social 
order. Qn all three points, there has been a wide difference of 
interpretation of Kierkegaard’s meaning. Perennial philoso- 
phy has a high stake in this discussion, since these are prob- 
lems upon which it takes a definite stand and expresses a 
definite intention to assimilate what is true and reject what 
is false in the recent views. It is worth determining the mind 
of Kierkegaard upon these important issues. In several ways, 
the problem of existence is the most crucial one and, unfortu- 
uately, the one on which Kierkegaard’s stand is least clear and 
satisfactory. Only the solution proposed in his “ philosophical 
writings,” the Postscript and the Fragments, will be considered 
in this study.” 


* Philosophical Fragments, transl. by D. Swenson (Princeton, 1936) ; 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript, transl. by D. Swenson and W. Lowrie 
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I. anp EXISTENCE 


Both sound instinct and the turn of Hegelian philosophy 


inclined Kierkegaard to make a close association between the 
notions of existence and truth. He takes as his point of de- 
parture * the classical definition of truth as adaequatio mentis 
et ret. The standard of conformity can be either thought or 
being. But whereas classical philosophy distinguishes at once 
between ontological and logical truth, Kierkegaard holds that 
the distinction is between an idealistic view of truth (confor- 
mity of thing to mind) and an empirical view (conformity of 
mind to thing). His opposition to Hegel led him to criticize 
the former conception of truth; the criticism must be under- 
stood in the light of this admittedly polemical intent. Abso- 
lute idealism rests upon the postulated identity of thought and 
being in what is termed “ pure thought,” the state of the philo- 
sophical mind as regarding things from the divine standpoint. 
Kierkegaard observes that the definition of truth as the con- 
formity of being with thought is a concealed tautology, a mere 
restatement of the view that the truth ts and that the status of 
being is attained only on the ground of das reine Denken. 
This can be taken as the proper truth for man and his philo- 


(Princeton, 1941). For two reliable introductory accounts of Kierke- 
gaard’s teaching on existence, cf. ch. 3 of D. Swenson’s Something About 
Kierkegaard (Minneapolis, 1940), and sec. 2 of M. Chaning-Pearce’s essay 
on Kierkegaard, in Modern Christian Revolutionaries, ed. by D. Attwater 
(New York, 1947). 

* Postscript, pp. 169-224, A warning must be inserted here that Kierke- 
gaard issued the Fragments and the Postscript under the pseudonymous 
authorship of “Johannes Climacus.” Especially in the latter work, this 
pseudonym seems to follow a path of his own. He represents a religious 
but non-Christian outlook on existence and on Christianity itself. Yet on 
most matters pertaining to the structure of existence, he gives an accurate 
if not comprehensive statement of Kierkegaard’s own mind. Thus, most of 
his theoretical statements about existential truth have their counterpart 
in the Edifying Discourses which Kierkegaard issued in his own name. 
Cf. Edifying Discourses, transl. by D. and L. Swenson (Minneapolis, 1943- 
46), III, 71-72, on the difference between objective and concerned truths. 
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sophical activity only if being is considered in an extremely 


abstract way. It rests upon an artificial interpretation of both 
the knowing subject and the knowable object. Kierkegaard 
rightly rejects both the pseudo-subject and the pseudo-object 
which the Hegelian dialectic brings into conformity. Their 
distinction is epistemological rather than ontological, and even 
epistemologically it is only a provisional one. For Hegel admits 
the distinction between mind and thing only from the stand- 
point of the dialectically undeveloped person and with an eye to 
demonstrating their fundamental oneness.* 

Kierkegaard does not deny this identity in an unqualified 
way, although this has been done by atheistic existentialists. 
They see no other way of combatting apriorism in philosophy 
than to eliminate all traces of divine exemplar-ideas, divine 
providence, and a transcendental relation between the true and 
being.* Although he had no technical knowledge of these basic 
doctrines in perennial philosophy, Kierkegaard sought a way to 
safeguard the religious conception of God’s omniscience and 
providence along with the intelligibility of being which it im- 
plies. Hence, he admits that in the eternal reality of God, 
there is a oneness of thought and being, mind and thing. He 
would allow, then, that there is such a thing as ontological 
truth, provided that it find realization in the divine mind 
alone. This kind of truth is an actual perfection of God, but 
Hegel would also erect it into the sole kind of truth which 
holds for human philosophizing as well. Kierkegaard cannot 
agree to Kant’s Copernican reversal of the human situation 
which pretends to give the status of real beings to things only 


* This is Hegel’s argument in the early parts of the Phenomenology of 
Mind, concerning Consciousness and Self-Consciousness. 

‘Sartre, for instance, thinks that because a man can never deduce a 
contingent fact or existence from essential principles, it can be concluded 
that the en-soi is beyond all intelligibility and given norms; ef. my dis- 
cussion of this issue: “ The Existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre,” Thought, 
XXIII (1948), 88, 76-77. 
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as they are brought into creative conformity with the mind. 
This would be acceptable if by “consciousness in general ” 
were meant the divine intellect, but the whole trend of post- 
Kantian idealism was to wipe out any lasting and real dis- 
tinction between the divine intellect and the philosophically 
well-informed human mind. As a counter-agent to this ten- 
dency, Kierkegaard insists on the real distinction between 
knower and thing known when it is a question of human cogni- 
tion. In this respect, he favors the empirical theory of truth 
and often refers to the empirical strain in his own outlook. 
The mind of man retains its finite and humane character when 
it submits to things which present an independent criterion of 
truth. 

Unfortunately for the development of his own thought and 
for subsequent speculation which has depended upon him, 
Kierkegaard did not investigate the problem of logical truth 
beyond a general affirmation of “empiricism” or epistemo- 
logical realism. Our philosophical debt to him would have 
been very great, had he resuscitated the genuine meaning and 
reality of “ thing” and “ object” and the nature of the mind’s 
conformity with them. But as a moralist and religious writer, 
he turned away from this task in favor of one more closely 
connected with his own interests. He sensed a danger in the 
empiricist stress upon objectivity and the discipline of experi- 
ence. To him it seemed that a dehumanized and anti-religious 
attitude could result just as directly from excessive concern 
about the world of non-human nature as from a Systematic 
doctrine about divine and human mind. The amoral and de- 
terministic view of world-history fostered by idealism has its 
counterpart in too complete a preoccupation with the process 
and structure of objective nature. The various natural sci- 
ences cover a valid field and give truth within their own limits, 
and to this extent they are set off from the Hegelian System. 
But the subjective effect of such studies upon the scientists and 
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those influenced by the scientific viewpoint must also be con- 
sidered.© In this respect, Kierkegaard felt that his age needed 
to be warned about the shortcomings of naturalism in the 
human sphere; our own age can profit by a similar reminder. 
There is a point beyond which we should not rely exclu- 
sively upon the scientific method or what Kierkegaard called 
“abstract thought” and “ objective reflection.” The move- 
ment of this method is away from the personal, interested sub- 
ject in the direction of impersonal laws and statements of de- 
termined fact. If one’s life is completely governed by the 
requirements of such research, the significance of the indi- 
vidual man is liable to be reduced to nothing more than that 
of a manipulator of scientific instruments, a point of departure 
in the exploration of the material world. When man is 
studied by means of this objective reflection, he is treated in 
terms of the same laws, traits, and determining conditions that 


prevail in the rest of nature. This is reasonable enough until 
it is declared to be the only valid way of regarding man, a 
claim which has been made by naturalism in every form. 
Kierkegaard realized that such a claim involved an overthrow 
of human values and a destruction of the right order upon 
which morality and religion build. The rule of prudence is 


5 Even Francis Bacon (Novum Organum, bk. 1, aph. 64) called attention 
to the narrowing and perverting effect of overlong preoccupation with 
particular scientific investigations and to the contribution which the 
empirical philosopher is liable to make to the idols of the theater by per- 
mitting imagination to govern his thoughts on wider problems. But he 
thought that a sound method could correct these defects (loc. cit., aph. 83, 
124). 

°T. Haecker: Séren Kierkegaard, transl. by A. Dru (London, 1937), 
p. 27, states that Kierkegaard “wishes to go from the person over the 
things to the person and not from the things over the person to the 
things.” ‘This is to be understood not in an epistemological but in a moral 
sense. Consult Haecker’s longer work on this problem: Der Begriff der 
Wahrheit bei Séren Kierkegaard (Innsbruck, 1932). Epistemological de- 
velopments of this personalist conception of truth have been made by 
S. Frank, M. Nédoncelle and N. Berdyaev. 
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destroyed when exclusive rights are given to the method and 
categories of the natural sciences. 

For this reason, Kierkegaard sought to delimit the scientific 
method in the case of man and so to make room for another 
kind of truth. He customarily refers to the truths obtained 
by means of objectively orientated research as “ hypothetical ” 
and “ approximate.” This is no anticipation of later develop- 
ments in theory of scientific law, for it does not concern either 
the nature of the material thing or the exactness of our knowl- 
edge of it. Rather it calls attention to certain aspects of the 
situation which are overlooked by the scientist as such. His 


knowledge is “ hypothetical” in its purely objective state, in 


the sense that it does not take account of the human knower 
who must affirm the theory, read the registrations of the instru- 
ments and bring to bear the primitive distinction between what 
can be and what does in fact exist. This same knowledge is 
“ approximate” in that it never reaches to an understanding 
of the thing after its own mode of being, as a subject exer- 
cizing existence in its own right.*". The cognitive needs of man 
are wider than is the ability of the scientific method to satisfy 
them. Men cannot help asking questions about the meaning of 
existence and of the existent being of the subject, especially of 
man with his special powers of knowing and desiring. These 
questions fall within the region of what Kierkegaard terms 
“subjective reflection” or “ existential thinking.” The most 

7J. Wahl: Etudes Kierkegaardiennes (Paris, 1938), ch. 8, makes a care- 
ful analysis of Kierkegaard’s theory of existence and truth. Following E. 
Hirsch, Wahl distinguished between logico-mathematical truth and _ his- 
torical truth, holding that for Kierkegaard the former is a closed system 
and only the latter is approximative (p. 275, n.1). Actually, Kierkegaard 
considers even logico-mathematical sciences to be approximative in regard 
to existential questions, precisely because they aim at a closed, systematic 
whole. On the other hand, we will see below that one kind of historical 
knowledge is not approximative in the sense defined. For a study of the 
neglected human factor behind the objective procedures of mathematical 


physics, ef. V. Smith: “Toward a Philosophy of Physical Instruments,” 
The Thomist, X (1947) 3. 
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important human issues lie in this field rather than in that of 


objective reflection. 

Kierkegaard’s thesis that existential thinking is subjective is 
open to misconception unless interpreted in the light of his 
preoccupation with idealism and naturalism. His opposition 
to the former position is sufficient indication that by “ subjec- 
tive” is not meant a priority of thought over being in any 
absolutist sense, let alone a glorification of personal whim or 
private fancy. In attempting to go beyond the epistemological 
dilemma between idealism and empiricism, he gave a moral 
and religious sense to this term. His thought should rather 
be assigned to the Augustinian tradition, for he would approve 
the custom of addressing God as magister interior and of de- 
claring that in all that matters most to men: i interiore 
homine habitat veritas. His earliest conviction about dedi- 
cating himself to a discovery and propagation of “ edifying 
truths ” is in conformity with this defense of a kind of truth 
which does indeed build up homo interior. Since he also 
believed with Augustine that man is most truly man when 
considered in relation to God, Kierkegaard concluded that sig- 
nificant truth is primarily ethico-religious truth. A man’s sub- 
jectivity is his personal, inward condition in respect to the 
moral law and religious life, a phase of human reality which 
is not open to scientific determination. In this sense, existen- 
tial knowledge must be subjective. 

Before passing on to a discussion of the characteristics of 
existential truth as described by Kierkegaard, it is well to ob- 
serve that his solution of the truth-problem cannot be a com- 
plete one. He recognized the inadequacy of the report of the 
particular sciences without being able to supply all of the re- 
quired supplementary explanation. While it is true that there 
are aspects of reality not accessible to the scientific method, 
it does not follow that all of these aspects lie in a subjective 
and human direction. There are truths about the realm of na- 
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ture and quantity which can be reached philosophically with- 
out calling upon idealism, but Kierkegaard does not discuss 
philosophical truth of the cosmological and mathematical 
orders. Moreover, there is a way of regarding man and na- 
ture together metaphysically without falling into either monism 
or naturalism. What is missing from Kierkegaard is a treat- 
ment of existential truth which is speculative and metaphysical. 
He has not supplied a metaphysical analysis of truth and exis- 
tence, and this failure has forced later thinkers to choose be- 
tween an idealistic and a naturalistic metaphysics. For this 
same reason, his insistence upon practical considerations of a 
religious and moral sort appears to be as narrow in its own way 
as the pragmatic concentration upon practical results of scien- 
tific research. It would be misleading to accept his teaching 
as a rounded theoretical study of truth. 

In Kierkegaard’s estimation, existential truth is practical, 
always unfinished, and essentially paradoxical.* It is practical 


in the pregnant sense in which practical doing and self-develop- 
ment are distinguished from making and transformation of the 
external object. Its concern is with the state of the individual 
human existent rather than with general laws and natures. 
Subjective reflection is ordained to a practical operation, to the 
cultivation of the self in its free relations with God and other 


human selves. Perhaps without knowing it, Kierkegaard has 


® Hence not all that is said about human existential truth can also be 
applied to God’s eternal truth. The requirement of subjectivity means 
that the individual must appropriate as his own and as affecting his 
interior life the truths which he recognizes. God has no need to appro- 
priate truth which is not already His own or to deepen His interiority by 
establishing new relations with others. Kierkegaard observes several times 
that the inwardness of truth at its maximum—in God or the act of faith— 
is at the same time a perfect objectivity (cf. The Journals, transl. and ed. 
by A. Dru (London, 1938), § 1021, 1376. In God’s case, this means that 
His being is both perfect and perfectly understood and loved by Himself, 
without any real difference between self and interior possession of self 
in knowledge and love. For the man of faith, it means that he is inclined 
by his very faith to worship God in spirit and truth because God is an 
infinite, spiritual subject. 
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supplied an acceptable sense in which thought is capable of 
measuring being even on the human plane. Although he does 
not allow any idealistic identification of mind and thing, he 
sees the need for a rational standard or ideal governing human 
moral and religious activities. The office of subjective reflec- 
tion is to make a constant comparison between a man’s actual 
condition and the requirements of God and the moral law, not 
in order to reach a speculative conclusion but as a guide and 
spur to further growth in character and devotion. Without 
such a practical intent, Kierkegaard does not admit that think- 
ing can be termed existential. His fear of a purely “ dis- 
interested ” attitude toward practical issues prevents him from 
distinguishing clearly between the speculative judgment of 
existence and the moral judgment of obligation and conscience. 
His existential judgment is not one which affirms something 
to be exercizing the supreme act of being but one which lays 
down what someone ought to do here and now and as before 
God. 

Kierkegaard makes some interesting remarks about why prac- 
tical truth must always concern unfinished business. These 
observations show that he places existential thinking not in 
what the scholastics call the speculativo-practical order but in 
the intensively practical order of concrete moral judgment and 
action. Subjective reflection is concerned with human exis- 
tence and hence with that which is temporal and free. The 
human subject in its inward dispositions is not a completed 
reality but one involved in a process of becoming and free 
striving. Because human existence and its potentialities are 
regarded in relation to the infinite God, they can never be 


treated as being in a state of equilibrium and rounded-off com- 
pletion. Existential truth does not merely state what the right 
relation of men in general to God should be: it tries to specify 
the actual condition of this individual and the steps he should 
take in the present situation. It is not so much a body of 
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ethical doctrine as a manner in which the individual applies 
this doctrine to himself with heartfelt concern about the conse- 
quences for him. As long as a man remains in existence, he 
can only make an approach to his proper perfection. Not 
only must our ultimately practical judgments face a continual 
change in circumstances, but our lives are themselves a con- 
stant striving, immer strebend. In the final analysis, existen- 
tial truth is a progressive realization of the human measure 
in an individual life, so that a man can be said to live the 
truth and be made free in and by it. 

Speaking aphoristically, Kierkegaard asserts that what mat- 
ters in existential truth is not so much the what as the how of 
knowing.® This statement is sometimes construed as favoring 
a separation between doctrine and action and hence as ap- 
proving of any “ well-intentioned” belief or “ earnest ” deed. 
Kierkegaard cannot be said to have guarded sufticiently against 
such an interpretation, so vehement was he against a purely 
speculative attitude in practical affairs. The maxim has rele- 
vance primarily for ethical and religious life. From Kierke- 
gaard’s comparison between a merely nominal Christian and a 
genuinely devout pagan, it is evident that by existential truth 
is meant both a practical kind of knowledge and actual prac- 


tice itself. It presupposes that one can determine in a general, 


theoretical way the morality of living up to one’s professed 
belief and can also estimate the respective merits of paganism 
and Christianity. In the speculative order, the what of knowl- 
edge must specify the how of our cognitive act. Kierkegaard 
does not underline at this point the coercion which the object 
rightfully exercizes over the mind in the formation of the specu- 
latively true judgment. But he has seen the importance of 
establishing the right order in our conduct in conformity with 
what we think ought to be done. In the practical sphere, 
insight is often withheld from him who gives only lip-service 


® Postscript, p. 181. 
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and is given to him who tries to pattern his life upon his 
belief. The latter individual benefits from a kind of con- 
natural knowledge and also from the rectitude of his will, 
which classical morality takes to be the standard of conformity 
and truth in moral knowledge. 

There is some ambiguity in Kierkegaard’s position, since the 
notion of truth as inwardness refers as well to a moral condi- 
tion as to a state of practical knowledge. In regard to mor- 
ality and the order of love, the agent’s intent is the decisive, 


specifying principle as compared with the object or material 


content of the act. Here the primacy of the subjective how of 
the individual’s purpose is maintained over the what of the 
deed accomplished in the objective realm. A favorite observa- 
tion of Kierkegaard’s is that existing is an art rather than a 
science.*° His views on inwardness and existential truth apply 
most aptly to an ars bene recteque vivendt, for they are intended 
to promote a closer union between morally sound thinking and 
upright living on the part of a moral and religious person. 
This agrees with his demand that truth make a difference not 
only in one’s thought but also in one’s manner of existing. No 
generalization of Kierkegaard’s theory of truth should be made, 
for he has not elaborated any general doctrine on truth or 
existence. 

Kierkegaard himself tries to avoid endorsing sincere fana- 
ticism by noting that wholehearted attachment to a thesis does 
not guarantee its truth, even though such attachment may re- 
ceive a due moral reward in spite of the error. Mere fana- 
ticism arises when a man bestows infinite concern upon a finite 
cbject or when he approaches the infinite reality in a com- 
pletely objective, disinterested way. Existential truth is not 
only inward but also dialectical, since it is a personal concern 
about God and His ways, a juxtaposition of one’s own exis- 
tence and the divine majesty. Hence, this kind of truth tries 


Ibid., p. 314. 
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to synthesize the highest what of knowledge with the deepest 
how of creaturely response, both cognitive and volitional. Yet 


there is some sort of continuity between this personal approach 
to God and other instances of knowing, for in every case the 
mind is seeking to know that which is and remains physically 
other than itself. What Kierkegaard calls “ the supreme pas- 
sion of reason ”’ is its tendency to learn all it can about another 
reality which remains irreducibly itself. He had an inten- 
tional and realistic view of reason combined with a respect for 
the integrity of the individual existents or supposits, whether 
finite or infinite. By basing the dialectical character of existen- 
tial thinking upon a real and honest distinction between mind 
and thing, Kierkegaard was deliberately contravening Hegel’s 
notion of dialectical identity of opposites. It is the difference 
between an existential contrast and one which is indeed logical 
but pretends to be also ontological. 


II. ExistentraL KNowLEDGE or Gop 


Every case of human cognition which considers the existence 
of the thing known partakes of this paradoxical quality and 
helps to develop an awareness of the knower’s own subjective 
being. But Kierkegaard locates the highest paradox of existen- 
tial thinking in the mind’s effort to know God. His thoughts 
on this problem are set down in the Fragments, in a section 
entitled “ A Metaphysical Crochet.” ** The treatment is very 
compressed and is made more difficult by a quite special use 
of terms. Many students of Kierkegaard fail to make sense 
out of the section or to give an exact rendering of the argu- 
ment. It deserves to be explained and criticized in some de- 
tail because of its importance for the whole problem of Kierke- 
gaard. Historically, the task is lightened by attending to the 
fact that Kierkegaard was deeply engrossed at this time in the 


11 Fragments, pp. 28-38. 
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philosophical works and letters of Jacobi. These he had con- 
sulted both for their own sake and for the vivid picture they 
convey of Lessing’s personality.” Kierkegaard liked the humor, 
resilience, and personal independence of Lessing, hailing him 
in the Postscript as a prototype of the subjective, existential 
thinker. But he found attractive qualities in the philosophy 
of Jacobi also, especially his defense of the role of intuition in 
existential and historical questions as against purely deductive 
procedures. Kierkegaard’s conception of faith as a synthesis 
of paradox and belief combines the best features of these two 
thinkers. His actual discussion of the problem of demonstrat- 
ing God’s existence has three phases: a) repudiation of the 
ontological argument in its modern form; b) distinction be- 
tween the eternal reality and the existence of God; c) accept- 
ance of Kant’s paradox concerning a finite mind and an infinite 
being. 

a) The Ontological Argument: The use of this argument by 
Spinoza and Hegel is no mere revival of the Anselmian proof 
but is bound up with the special aims of their own systems. 
Hence, it is instructive for Thomists to examine the refuta- 
tions offered in modern times: neither Kant nor Kierkegaard 
repeats the counter-arguments of Aquinas, for these do not 
entirely cover the case. Kierkegaard’s contention is that the 
monistic and idealistic version of the proof depends upon the 
postulate of “ pure thought,” for once this postulate is granted, 
the entailment of being from autonomous thought must also 
be conceded. From the standpoint of human understanding, 
however, the hypothesis of pure thought must be rejected in 
favor of a realistic and humane recognition of the independence 
of the thing known by us. The only kind of existence which 
we can reach in an @ priort way is an ideal being which never- 


* Kierkegaard was acquainted chiefly with Jacobi’s Letters to Moses 
Mendelssohn Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza (1785) and Lessing’s own 
replies in connection with the Wolfenbiittel Fragments (1778). 
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theless lies within the order of essence and does not determine 
any factual concrete existence.** Men can argue from factual 
existence, once it is given but not fo it on the basis of conceived 
essence alone. Once the existence of the thing has been appre- 
kended in some other way, conceptual analysis and deductive 
reasoning can then extend our knowledge of the thing’s nature 
and attributes. Kierkegaard maintains that this explication 
of the divine essence is the only sense in which demonstration 
applies to God. Whence, then, comes the assurance of His 
existence ? | 


b) God’s Existence and Eternal Reality: It is Kierkegaard’s 
contention that God’s existence can be grasped only by being 
believed. His existence is assured to us only when we “ let the 
proof go” and execute the leap of belief, what William James 
spoke of as the salto mortale. Is this a case of fideism? I 
think that the answer must be in the negative. By factual 
being (esse) or existence, Kierkegaard means exclusively a 
finite, temporal mode of being which is essentially subject to 
becoming. Hence, he is prevented from applying the term 
“‘ existence ” to God, considered in His own eternal mode of 
being. In speaking of God’s existence, he means the para- 


doxical fact or mystery of God’s becoming man in a temporal 


instant, the Incarnation.** The truth of the Incarnation is a 


18TIn the Journals (§ 1027), Kierkegaard contrasts the positions of 
Spinoza-Hegel and Kant concerning the ontological argument. Spinoza 
thinks that essence necessarily involves existence, since he refers only to 
existence as signified in a concept. Kant insists, on the other hand, that 
existence adds nothing to the concept or in the line of essence, for he has 
in mind an empirical act of existing which is irreducible to concepts and 
their necessary relations. Kierkegaard adds that, for his part, existence 
lies outside of, or at least is not reducible to, a concept. This cautious 
statement implies that he is not willing to place existence in the region of 
complete unknowability, even though he refuses to identify it with a con- 
cept of existence. 

14 The Kierkegaardian distinction between the eternal being of God and 
the existence of the God-Man should be compared with St. Augustine’s 
reflections on God as He Who Is—the eternal and immutable being—and 
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strictly existential truth, one which has reference io an his- 
torical instance of existence as a temporal event. In the final 
section of this chapter, the connection between historical exis- 
tence and belief will be considered for its own sake, with special 
emphasis upon the historical fact of the Incarnation and the 
corresponding act of religious faith. Bat it is clear even now 
that in the Kierkegaardian sense of “ existence,’ God’s exis- 
tence is a matter of faith rather than of demonstration. The 
truth of the Incarnation is correctly reserved for the eyes of 
faith. 

But most philosophers are intent upon proving what Kierke- 
gaard terms the eternal reality of God. When he himself is 
asked for an answer to this question, the reply is lacking. He 
does not have the metaphysical foundation for a demonstration 
which will avoid the ontological argument. Again, he shifts 
the discussion to religious grounds instead of providing a posi- 
tive solution in speculative terms. He admits, without press- 


ing the point, that a man like Socrates had genuine knowledge 
of God entirely apart from faith. Due to his anti-Hegelian 
purposes, however, he is compelled to limit such knowledge (as 


distinct from faith and existential apprehension) to the essen- 
tial sphere. This natural knowledge is not a persuasion of 
“pure thought,” but its validity does not seem to reach beyond 


as the God of Abraham, the God Who has become incarnate in the tem- 
poral order for our salvation; cf. E. Gilson: Philosophie et Incarnation 
selon saint Augustin (Montreal, 1947). Gilson remarks (pp. 53-54) that 
the contemporary existentialist treats of the basic question of time and 
being as though he were a St. Augustine deprived of God and plunged 
without hope into the temporal world. Kierkegaard (who knew Augustine 
both directly and through secondary sources such as Gérres and Trendelen- 
burg) treats the same question as though he were a St. Augustine imbued 
with faith and a powerful sensibility but with the words of Kant and 
Hegel ringing too loudly in his ears. He was unable to cope with the 
philosophers of his day in the positive way that Augustine did with his 
own philosophical adversaries. E. Frank, in Philosophical Understanding 
and Religious Truth (New York, 1945), pp. 40-42, is sceptical of Kierke- 
gaard’s (and Pascal’s) ability to heal modern disbelief by means of a reso- 
lute determination to have faith in God’s existence. 
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the essential order. Is this the same as a knowledge of God’s 
eternal reality? No answer can be forthcoming from Kierke- 
gaard, since he does not specify the sense in which being and 
essence apply to God’s eternal reality. This reality is distinct 
from abstract and ideal essences; but we are not told how it 
differs from them or how it is known. Apparently, Kant had 
convinced Kierkegaard that this problem is insoluble on theo- 
retical grounds. 


ce) The Kantian Paradox: Internal evidence of the text of 
the Fragments seems to indicate that Kierkegaard was a close 
student of Kant’s criticism of the theological idea (God), espe- 
cially as presented in the Prolegomena. Kant maintains that 
reason becomes involved in a self-ironizing predicament when 
it affirms that the infinite God is or exists according to the 
eternal mode of being. For this kind of being is absolutely 
different from temporal being and the existential truth of the 
human mind. The mind expresses this complete likeness by 
designating God as the Unknown, the “ totally heterogeneous.” 
Kant took this Unknown in the theoretical order to be a posi- 
tive limit or boundary (Grenze), which refers beyond itself to 
a region of unknowability, rather than merely the farthest point 
of valid but incomplete knowledge (Schranke). By a natural 
tendency, reason leads us “ to the objective boundary [Grenze | 


of experience, viz., to the reference to something which is not 


itself an object of experience, but is the ground of all experi- 
ence.” *° Kant held, further, that our application of analogical 


18 Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics, transl. by P. Carus (Chicago, 
1902), p. 134. A. Trendelenburg: Logische Untersuchuungen (Berlin, 
1840), II, 349, expressed his conviction that Kant was right is maintain- 
ing that in the logical order there is no analogy present between the uncon- 
ditioned and the conditioned, but that their difference is infinite and is 
unbridgeable by the finite mind. Kierkegaard admits that this is a strong 
argument against rationalistic idealism but adds that there still remains 
the leap of faith from man to God; cf. W. Ruttenbeck: Séren Kierkegaard; 
Der christliche Denker u. sein Werk (Berlin, 1929), pp. 79-83, on Kierke- 
gaard’s use of Trendelenburg. 
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predicates to the Unknown gives us no knowledge of it as it is 
in itself but only of our reference to this limit. Hence, the 
conclusion is reached that the only valid use of the theological 
idea in the theoretical order is to urge the understanding on 
to more complete and systematic unity of explanation. By 
some miraculous correspondence, this function of the idea is in 
harmony with the moral need for God and clears the way for 
a practical belief in His goodness and holiness. 

Kierkegaard was not equipped with a theory of being and 
of essence and existence adequate enough to deal constructively 
with this Kantian argument. Concerned as he was to distin- 
guish between whatness and factual existence in opposition to 
any idealistic merger of the two, he was led to take a univocal 
view of their relation as being one of real distinction in the 
same way wherever they are present. This prevented him 
from developing any theory of a posteriori demonstration of 
God’s actual being or of analogical predication of essence and 
essence to His existence. Hence, essence and existence might 
distinguishing between God’s own mode of being and our 
manner of knowing this being. It need not follow that, be- 
cause essence and existence are one in God, therefore our rea- 
soning can proceed in the first instance from an idea of His 
essence to His existence. Hence essence and existence might 
be attributed to Him without thereby lending support to the 
ontological argument and the idealistic theory of pure thought. 
This would suppose, of course, that some reasonable account 
can be given of the application of the common term “ being ” 
to both God and creature. This could be done if Kierkegaard 
would allow that existence as well as essence is an indispensable 
principle of being which can be found in a temporal mode but 
need not be confined to this mode. Such a negative judgment 
or separatio would allow for some analogical apprehension of 
the divine reality which would be both natural knowledge 
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(rather than faith) and speculative (rather than in the order 
of practice, appetite and connaturality). 

Finally, such a metaphysical theory of essence and existence 
would supply the key to a problem which Kierkegaard un- 
covered without explaining. He divined that in some way both 
unlikeness and likeness are present in the reality found in un- 
participated and participated being. God and man are akin 
in respect to what man derives from God. This admission led 
Karl Barth, who advocates a rigorous view of God as totally 
other, to repudiate Kierkegaard as being infected at least indi- 
rectly by the scholastic theory of the analogy of being. After 
admitting a certain likeness between man and God, however, 
Kierkegaard is faced with the need to explain their difference. 
Unfortunately, he locates this difference in something other 
than the very perfection which founds their likeness. He desig- 
nates sin as the principle of difference, since man derives sin 
from himself and his own activity.*° This leaves unexplained 
both the rest of the created universe and the basis of distinc- 
tion between the divine mode of being and that aspect of human 
being which is perfect in a natural or supernatural way. A 
metaphysical theory of participated being would begin by point- 
ing out that by deriving its being from God, the temporal exis- 
tent is unlike God even in that respect in which they are alike: 
tanta similitudo, maior dissimilitudo. 

16 Fragments, p. 37. Kierkegaard is still wrestling with Luther’s diff- 
culty about how to distinguish man from God and then unite him again 
tc God. The Lutheran solution oscillates between an exaggerated separa- 
tion of the wholly sinful and the wholly good and an equally exaggerated 
identity of what is holy in man and God Himself. On Kierkegaard and 
Luther, cf. E. Przywara: “St. Augustine and the Modern World,” in A 
Monument to St. Augustine (London, 1934); R. Jolivet: Introduction & 
Kierkegaard (Abbaye S. Wandrille, 1946), conclusion, sec. 1. A more 
balanced, since metaphysically grounded, view of sinfulness as one char- 
acteristic of man is presented by Gerard Hopkins. He regards one’s own 
sense of sin as a striking assurance (as against Hegel, whom Robert 


Bridges had been consulting on the relation between man and God) of 
man’s unique selfhood, contingency, and createdness; cf. The Note-books 
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Yet if Kierkegaard did not settle the metaphysical problem, 
at least he had the courage to cast suspicion upon the Kantian 
and Hegelian settlements of the paradoxical situation outlined 
by Kant. He refused to grant either that the eternal reality 
of God is a Grenzbegriff of reason or that like and unlike are 
ultimately identical in the Speculative dialectic. Instead of 
resolving the paradox, Kierkegaard let it stand and even sought 
to intensify it. He was specially concerned to insist that Chris- 
tianity is no easy escape from the problem. Rather, it heightens 
the paradox of existential truth to the uttermost by proclaim- 
ing at once the utter unlikeness of God and sinful man and 
their absolute likeness in the God-Man. 


III. Existence AND THE SUBJECTIVE THINKER 


Another way to illuminating the meaning of existence is to 
contrast the attitudes of the subjective thinker and the Hegelian 


systematist.' Kierkegaard’s purpose in making this compari- 
son is both polemical and constructive. The boast of Hegelians 
is to have surpassed the Greeks and to have uncovered the 


“deeper ” philosophical meaning of Christianity. In answer, 
Kierkegaard contends that Hegelianism not only misunder- 
stands and perverts the Christian doctrine but also falls far 
behind the high point of Greek development. He places Socrates 
at the apex of Greek speculation, declaring that he has the 
advantage of being an existential thinker rather than a Specu- 
lative philosopher, even though Socrates falls short of the Chris- 
tian understanding of existence. In the Postscript, Kierke- 
and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. by H. House (London, 1937), 
. 313. 

pp. 267-322. P. Tillich: “ Existential Philosophy,” Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas, V (1944), points out that this contrast be- 
tween the Speculative and the existential thinker is shared by Feuerbach, 
Marx, Kierkegaard, and most of the first generation of anti-Hegelians. 


Marx also agrees with Kierkegaard in maintaining that human existence 
is something more than a locus for one stage of dialectical thought. 
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gaard revises the portrait of Socrates which he had drawn in 
his master’s dissertation. Instead of stressing the romantic 
and ironic traits in his Socrates, he now underlines the posi- 
tive, existential features of his personality and thought. De- 
spite his voluminous writings, Hegel forgot “the subtle little 
Socratic secret ” that truth is inwardness and transformation 
into the individual existing subject. 

Like most thinkers in the German tradition, Kierkegaard 
gives a quite personal and polemical account of Greek philoso- 
*8 The deepest intuition of Greek phi- 
losophy is embodied in the proposition that knowledge is recol- 


phy and its exponents. 


lection. This means that truth is an immanent and eternal 
possession which can be made actual if a man shed his tem- 
poral conditions and return to an original state of being and 
knowledge outside of time and the existent order. Whether a 
man ought to divest himself of his finite state is the question 
over which the Kierkegaardian Socrates and Plato part com- 
pany. Kierkegaard’s Plato is a kind of classical model for the 
Hegelian systematist, since he follows the lure of recollection 
back to an unparadoxical eternity, which turns out to be the 
true being and essence of man. But Socrates can never forget 
that he is an existing individual and, hence, never chooses to 
follow up the possibility of recollecting himself back to eter- 
nity. The possibility is admitted but is not permitted to pre- 
vail over the fact that God intends a man to be an integer, to 
exist as a human whole rather than divide himself and betake 
one part of his person to the clouds. Socrates also agrees with 


Plato that time has no decisive significance in comparison to 
eternity. Still, he adds that one is bound to use one’s time in 
accentuating one’s human existence and inwardness rather than 
in identifying oneself with the timeless paragraphs of Sys- 
tematic philosophy. 


18 Postscript, p. 184 (text and note). For other views on Greek phi- 
losophy, see the earlier work, Repetition, transl. by W. Lowrie (Princeton, 
1941), passim. 
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Kierkegaard had great admiration for Aristotle, especially 
for his keen speculations about the life of God and the nature 
of human happiness. He recognized in the Aristotelian teach- 
ing that happiness consists primarily in theoria, in the theo- 
retical and contemplative exercise of intellect, a very noble 
pagan conception. But he considered that Socrates came still 
nearer the Christian conception when he expressed his pas- 
sionate and humble personal concern for happiness. He would 
rather stake his life unreservedly and courageously upon the if 
of human immortality than confuse immortality with eternity, 
human with divine being. He was a subjective thinker in being 
aware of the imsecuritas humana, the infinite uncertainty of 
human existence, and the need to hold fast to what Kierkegaard 
referred to as militant certainties and what William James 


called truths with a fighting chance.” Immortality for him 


was not just an essential state of being which a man cannot 
but retain but rather a chance to win or lose one’s soul in God’s 
sight. Kierkegaard agrees with the early Fathers of the Church 
that Socrates is an inspiring example and a point of continuity 
with sound humanity everywhere. Behind his irony and maieu- 
tic method lay a personal regard for the truth not only as an 
cbjective thesis but also as a motive principle which should 
make a difference in one’s life. He cared about the manner in 
which his auditors related themselves to the truth and were 
modified by it in their mode of existence. Hence, the subjec- 
tive thinker is led to communicate truth in an indirect way so 
as to provoke personal reflection and appropriation on the part 
of the would-be learner. 

A subjective thinker like Socrates is not content with the 

*° Cf. J. Himmelstrup: S. Kierkegaards Sokrates-Auffassung (Neumiins- 
ter, 1927); R. Jolivet, op. cit., pp. 112-15. Kierkegaard placed Socrates 
higher than Hegel in philosophical matters and lower than the Christian 
man of faith in the religious sphere. For a comparison between Kierke- 


gaard and James’ pragmatism, cf. the introductory chapter of M. Grene’s 
Dreadful Freedom (Chicago, 1948). 
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movement of thought among analytic meanings and inferences 
in the order of essence and possibility. He is constantly put- 
ting his theories to the test of actual existence as the ultimate 
referent and touchstone. In the informed and literary manner 


which befits the personality of the pseudonymous “ author,” 


Johannes Climacus, Kierkegaard attacks the central Hegelian 


notion of Wirklichkett or actuality from several angles. The 


argument is not entirely free from confusion, however, due to 
the fact that Kierkegaard uses the correlative term “ possi- 
bility ” in two different senses.*° When he wishes to demon- 
strate the incompatibility between ethics and the Speculative 
System, he maintains that the latter is deterministic and does 
not preserve man’s possibility-relationship with God. In this 
context, possibility is equivalent to moral freedom: the choice 
between good and evil must be left open for men. But in re- 
gard to cognition, a knowledge of possibilities is not as perfect 
as an apprehension of what is actually and concretely so. Now 
in the human sphere, Kierkegaard teaches, actuality is found 
in contingent existence and concrete individual subjects rather 


2° Postscript, p. 282f. These distinct meanings of “ possibility” are 
misconceived by D. Swenson, op. cit., p. 116. Sometimes, Kierkegaard 
also takes this term to be equivalent to pure thought or imaginative 
dreaming, in which case he protests on moral grounds against such a 
suspension of will, passion and decisive action. The suggestion has been 
made recently [by J. Wahl: “Freedom and Existence in Recent Phi- 
losophies,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, VIII (1948) 1] 
that Kierkegaard places a kind of necessity—of divine grace or of repeti- 
tion—at the core of freedom or possibility. The entry cited from the 
Journals ($1051) has a somewhat different sense. Kierkegaard is con- 
trasting a reflective consideration of the meaning of free choice which is 
so protracted and purely theoretical that it hinders action, and the 
very act of choosing freely. Only the former is eliminated in the act of 
choosing. Moreover, the act of free choosing is a vindication of free actu- 
ality over both necessity and a kind of initial freedom or possibility which 
fails to realize itself in a definite act. He explicitly opposes Spinoza’s 
view of freedom as the understanding and acceptance of necessity, just 
as he opposed, from his youth, the Calvinistic interpretation of prede- 
termination. Nor can his theory of repetition be interpreted in a Nietz- 
schean way. 
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than in essential moments of the dialectical progress of the 
absolute Begriff. Hence, only the existential thinker can bring 
thought to perfection. 

In this respect, the subjective thinker is differentiated from 
both the esthetic and the Speculative minds. The latter agree 
in seeking to reduce every esse to a posse, whereas a thinker 
like Socrates would preserve the reference of posse to personal 
existence and moral action. At this point, we notice the draw- 
hack of modelling the existential thinker too closely after a 
Socrates. As Kierkegaard envisages him, Socrates finds the 
world of essences and possibilities of interest only as minister- 
ing to his own moral perfection. He is concerned about his 
self-actuality rather than that of others, justifying this pre- 
occupation by observing that he can know only himself as an 
actuality. Other selves are known primarily as possibilities 
and as actual only in reference to his own existence and designs. 
Kierkegaard is dissatisfied with this limitation, declaring that 
it is characteristic only of existential thinkers in the ethical 
sphere. Religiously existential thinkers can gain some insight 
into the actuality of other selves in their own right, whereas 
Christian faith impels a man to regard the actual state of others 
as of equal importance with one’s own. 

This amendment of the “ Socratic ” position is by no means 
satisfactory. Kierkegaard has stumbled upon a real difficulty 
which philosophers do not often face as honestly as he does. 
He puts it in this way: I can know myself as I actually am, 
but how can I know others as they actually are, since I must 
approach them by means of abstract thinking? An answer to 
this question would place one at the very heart of the existen- 
tialist conception, but Kierkegaard only supplies a few hints. 
In the first place, he does not clarify what he means by self- 
knowledge transpiring “in the medium of actuality.” The 
point is assumed rather than explained. Even in knowing 
oneself, concepts and a certain amount of abstraction and even 
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reasoning are usually employed. There is no mention of an 
intuition of self or even of a feeling of self in moments of 
activity. The epistemological aspects of the problem do not 
interest Kierkegaard. His argument is rather that an ethically 
serious thinker always relates his thoughts about himself to 
some plan of action and self-development. They are existen- 
tial thoughts in that they always retain this orientation to a 
free plan about one’s personal existence and moral condition. 
But if this accounts sufficiently for the existential character 
of self-thinking, then it does not differ in the cognitive order 
from other sorts of thinking. Only the use and reference of 
the thinking is different. The conclusion is inescapable that 
only a non-cognitive shift of attitude is needed to convert 
abstract thinking (not, however, Hegelian “ pure thought”) 
into existential thinking. 

Kierkegaard would probably not accept this conclusion, point- 
ing out that some distinction is required in the order of truth 
and knowledge proper. This is quite true, since the existential 
thinker refers his abstract concepts to existence only because he 
knows the existence of a thing in some way. But no explana- 
tion is forthcoming of the exact manner of such existential 
cognition. Kierkegaard likes to express the difference between 
his position and Hegel’s as one between existence and the con- 
cept of existence, but he does not tell us how the former can 


be known speculatively without the assistance of the Specula- 
tive System. In order to justify his design to grasp the truth 
‘ existentially and in existence,” he would have to work out a 


theory of existential judgment and intentional being.** Only 
with their aid can the human mind apprehend the act of exis- 
tence of another without presupposing either an impossible 
physical identity of the two or an equally impossible identi- 


*1 Consult the first ch. of J. Maritain’s Court Traité de Vexistence et de 
Vewistant (Paris, 1947); also the important developments suggested by 
E. Gilson: L’Etre et Vessence (Paris, 1948), ch. 9, concerning our knowl- 
‘ edge of existence. 
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fication of the two in an idealistic dialectic. Kierkegaard 
thinks that no theoretical way can be found to make the thinker 
one with some other reality, and hence, he turns to practical 
and connatural ways of knowing and even to ties of concern 
and sympathy which are not strictly cognitive. In his religious 
writings, he exhibits marvellous perception concerning the com- 
munity which religious bonds establish and which can result in 
mutual understanding. But he has no basic philosophical ex- 
planation of the existential way of knowing the other—whether 
a thing or another self—precisely as another subject, in quan- 
tum aliud. Despite his own intentions, this weakness has led 
to theoretical solipsism and practical egoism in some later 
existentialists 

Socrates, the prototype of existential thinkers, would remind 
us that no matter how indispensable the speculative judgment 
of existence may be, it is not sufficient to assure a good char- 
acter. Even practical knowledge is inadequate to this end 
unless it overflows in concrete action. This requires the co- 
operation of the will and the passions, for one must ultimately 
aim to be a good existing man and not merely a thinker about 
existential problems. Kierkegaard’s final counsel is that the 
existential thinker should strive after personal integrity through 
the harmonious working of cognitive and conative factors. The 
result will be a synthesis in the order of existence itself, not as 
signified in thought but as exercised in actual fact. Thus his 
analysis of the subjective thinker coincides finally with his 
doctrine on existential truth: both are brought to perfection in 
an actual embodiment of human values in personal existence. 


IV. Existence anp Retiaious TRANSCENDENCE 


The admonition against attributing unqualifiedly to Kierke- 


gaard opinions expressed through his pseudonyms applies with 


special force to the views on religiousness advanced in the 
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“philosophical writings.” Johannes Climacus is a pagan 
thinker who is reporting on the natural religious spirit as he 
himself may have experienced it and on Christian faith as seen 
from the outside. He is not interested in the doctrines of 
Christianity nor its truth-claim, but only in the religious traits 
of soul displayed by sincere Christians. His approach to re- 
ligiousness is descriptive rather than dogmatic or apologetic. 
Certain aspects of his religious phenomenology cannot be 
omitted from a study on existence. Kierkegaard is convinced 
that existence has a definite religious import, and some sug- 
gestion of his own standpoint is conveyed through this indirect 
medium. 

All contemporary existentialists agree that human existence 
is set off from natural existence in general by the note of 
transcendence. Man is not content with the given situation 
in which he finds himself and in which he is but one thing 
along with innumerable others. He seeks to assert his own 
selfhood over against the solid reality of things and to assure 
his dominance over his natural environment. His cultural and 
technological achievements attest to this uneasiness and con- 
stant need for self-affirmation on the part of the human spirit. 
Heidegger would define transcendence only in terms of this 
relation of man to the world about him which he can trans- 
form from,a mere milieu to a significant and useful network 
of instruments of human purpose.*” At the most, he recognizes 

*? This holds true at least of the Heidegger of Sein u. Zeit (1927); for 
the theory of transcendence advanced in this and other early writings, 
cf. chs. 13 and 14 of A. De Waelhens: La philosophie de Martin Hei- 
degger (Louvain 1942). MHeidegger’s latest short treatise, Vom Wesen 
der Wahrheit (1943), indicates that his thought has been undergoing a 
considerable evolution during the interval. From this latest book, as 
well as from the afterword to the latest ed. of Was ist Metaphysik? 
(4th ed., 1943), it seems that Heidegger is advancing beyond an analysis 
of human existece as a constructive activity to a study of being itself in 
its own independent signification. This would imply that human trans- 


cendence is not merely projective and creative of meaning but is a search 
for being and perhaps for ipsum esse. It is not clear, however, whether 
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a human urge for communication with other selves for the estab 
lishment of a mundane, functional community. Sartre, on the 
other hand, considers these to be only secondary manifestations 
of transcendence. He holds that the human self is by definition 
a search for a reality which will be at once solidly actual and 
self-conscious. This is only another way of stating that the 
human self, the pour-soi, is by nature placed on the track of 
God. Thus, Sartre gives an essentially religious interpretation 
to human transcendence: human aspirations reach out for God 
and are specified by a hunger for him. 

Sartre’s metaphysical principles and phenomenological 
method lead him to regard the concept of God as contradic- 
tory. He cannot see how the perfection of being and that of 
intelligence can coincide in a supreme intelligent actuality. 
Hence, he concludes that the transcending activity is futile and 
doomed to failure if man hopes thereby to enter into communion 
with a responsive reality other than himself.** This sort of 
existentialism admits transcendence but not the transcendent: 
man remains enclosed within himself, no matter how urgent 
and ineradicable his desire for the transcendent. It is this 
stultifying conclusion which is attacked by Gabriel Marcel and 
other existentialists who admit the reality of God and the pos- 
sibility of human communion with Him. For these latter 
thinkers, the tendency of transcendence is man’s inborn re- 
sponse to God’s call. God takes the initiative in giving man 
the power to make this response, although it must be made 
this approach to realism has a philosophical or an affective foundation. 
On this recent phase in Heidegger’s thought, cf. A. Naber: “ Von der Phi- 
losophie des ‘Seins-selbst’: Zur grossen ‘Wende’ im Philosophieren M. 
Heideggers,” Gregorianum, XXVIII (1947); A. De Waelhens and W. 


Biemel, transl. and ed. of M. Heidegger: De l’essence de la verité (Louvain, 
1948), Introduction, pp. 8-20. 

*°“ Man is a useless passion ”—the culminating judgment about human 
transcendence in L’Etre et le Néant (Paris, 1943), p. 708. For a more bal- 
anced existentialist treatment of the theme, cf. J. Wahl: Ezistence hu- 
maine et transcendance (Neuchatel, 1944). 
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freely and generously. It is not as though we first chose Him 
and determined Him to this relation but rather that we have 
come to recognize ourselves as indeed His children and to desire 
to reach our fatherland again. Our free movement of transcen- 
dence is the measure of the depth of our existence and personal 
maturity.** 


Which of these contemporary existentialist accounts of trans- 
cendence can claim to follow the mind of Kierkegaard? As 
far as the philosophical writings now under consideration are 
concerned, the reply must be that Kierkegaard is partially re- 
sponsible for the atheistic view, although his own positive 


thought lies in a religious direction. The failure to prepare 
a metaphysical basis for our knowledge of God’s existence and 
nature lends some weight to Sartre’s contention that our desire 
for God can never be satisfied by a real being and a real re 
ligious union. But there can be no doubt that Kierkegaard 
tries to compensate for this lack of speculative demonstration 
by the carefulness and persuasiveness of his descriptions of re- 
ligious traits in man. One entire dimension of human exis- 
tence is overlooked, if the question of transcendence is not 
raised. And that transcendence is fundamentally religious and 
solidly founded in being is Kierkegaard’s firmest belief. His 
analysis of religious consciousness is intended to evoke a simi- 
lar belief.in others. It is at this descriptive level that we must 
accept his statements. 

Kierkegaard’s own study of transcendence starts from man’s 
search for an eternal happiness.*® Without probing into ques- 
tions concerning the nature of desire and the good, he takes it 
as empirically undeniable that man naturally seeks happiness. 
He would agree with Aristotle’s classical survey of the various 
goods in which men claim to find their happiness, with Charles 


% The contrast between Marcel and Sartre has been examined in sec. 4 
of J. Delhomme’s essay, “ Témoignage et dialectique,” in the symposium: 
Existentialisme chrétien: Gabriel Marcel, by E. Gilson et al. (Paris, 1947). 

%5 Postscript, pp. 345 f. 
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Peirce’s discussion of the disappointment which attends the 
willing of a finite end in an absolute way, and with St. Augus- 
tine’s report on the inquietude of the human heart until it 
comes to rest in God. There is a remarkable unanimity of 
testimony on the problem of happiness among thinkers of all 
ages and cultural origins. Kierkegaard is only setting down 
the common conviction when he states that serious and reflec- 
tive men seek their abiding happiness in some eternal reality. 
His original contribution lies in his restatement of these data 
within an existential framework and in his determination of 
the unique element in the Christian solution of the problem of 
happiness. For the latter purpose, he is careful to distinguish 
between transcendence as understood by religiousness generally 
and as found in a specifically Christian religious attitude. 

The general principle obtains that whatever increase the fac- 
tors of pathos and paradox in human subjectivity also con- 
tributes to the enrichment of human existence. This is verified 
most surely in the case of transcendence as an authentic human 
attitude of search for an eternal happiness. That it is an exis- 
tential problem is evident from the fact that some temporal 
process is required in making the search for and passage to a 
state of enduring happiness. In general, the pathetic factor is 
aroused by the contrast and distance which the individual per- 
ceives to lie between himself and such an absolute good as 
could give him permanent and complete satisfaction. This 
discrepancy arouses his yearning, his striving, his ever increas- 
ing sense of unlikeness to the object of his heart’s desire and 
his feeling of uncleanness before it. The eternal reality of 
God appears to him as a mysterium tremendum, an overawing 
and holy power. Were only this pathos of the holy present, 
yearning might turn into dreaming and striving into a hope- 
lessness. For genuine transcendence, a dialectical challenge 


and a spur are also required. To retain the language of Rudolf 
Otto, the mystery of God must be fascinans as well as tre- 
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mendum. The awareness of and desire for eternal happiness 
are rendered dialectical by reflecting upon the decisiveness of 
cne’s temporal actions for eternal issues. No matter where his 
happiness is to be found, a man can reach it only by a free, 
individual act, which is also an historical event. To become 
aware of the tension between the temporal act and the eternal 
outcome is to enter into one’s inheritance of transcendence. At 
the same time, it is to grow in religious inwardness and respon- 
sible existence as a man. 

Having established this proportion between transcendence 
and the religious mode of existence, Kierkegaard then faced 
the problem of distinguishing between religious transcendence 
in general and the peculiarly Christian form of religious trans- 


cendence.”° 


He did not regard Christian spiritual life as just 
one among many equal varieties of religious experience but as 
the supreme form of religious existence. He felt that this could 
be shown in terms of existential truth, which is the common 
perfection of religious life but is not realized everywhere in 
equal measure. It is only for the light it may shed upon 
Kierkegaard’s conception of existence that the comparative re- 
ligious question is introduced here. But the important place 
which it occupies in his “ philosophical writings” is ample 
proof that these books are not to be treated as formal philo- 
sophical treatises and that their ultimate concern is a religious 
one. 


The basic difference concerns the meaning of immanence and 


transcendence. Pagan religious consciousness has developed 
the pathetic factor to a high degree. In the light of the eternal 
good, it is prepared to resign the finite goods of this world, to 
confess the guilt of its own manner of being and to seek release 
from these earthly bonds of existence. Paradox is admitted 
not in the nature of man and of God taken in themselves but 
only in their relation. It is only the process of appropriating 


% Thid., pp. 493 f. 
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this highest good which holds a sense of mystery for such re- 
ligiousness. The tendency is to regard the conditions of indi- 
vidual, temporal existence as hindrances to the attainment of 
the absolute good—and yet there is no other way to approach 
it than to remain oneself and to perform acts of devotion and 
obedience which transpire in time. A Socrates will resist the 
temptation to seek release from time and human existence by 
means of some dialectical retreat to the purely eternal mode of 
being. But the possibility of such escape still remains open to 
him, with the implication that genuine transcendence involves 
a flight from existence. Permanent values may be present in 
this life but only to reveal themselves to man as eternal and 
essentially separated from the temporal sphere. 

Christianity is a revindication of the dignity of human exis- 
tence, but it achieves this goal in a paradoxical way. Like 
every other religious attitude, it supposes the passional factors 
of resignation and suffering which set off religious realism 
from the dreaming inactivity of esthetic and Speculative out- 
jooks. But it places emphasis upon the dialectical factor in 
religiousness to such an extent that it cannot be deemed a mere 
continuation of the natural religious life. This dialectical ten- 
sion is achieved by asking men to have faith in the mysteries 
of Original Sin and the Incarnation. The effect is to intro- 
duce paradox into the reality of man and God taken in them- 
selves and not merely in their mutual relation. Original Sin 
closes the possibility of an escape hatch which would allow the 
individual to slip away to eternity through the process of recol- 
lection or some other acosmic device. Existence, as it were, 
has man twice within its power: he not only has a temporal 
mode of being but lives in time as a sinner. This twofold 
stamp of existence upon his being hems him in, blocks the road 
back to a Golden Age, sets him in a definitively forward direc- 
tion.*?. Temporal existence is now regarded not as an external 


*? Kierkegaard’s remarks that the watchword of .existence is Forward!, 
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and provisional mark placed upon an eternal essence but as 
the concrete and proper mode of human being. Yet a man 
would despair, were this the entire message of Christianity. 
In bidding men be loyal to their creaturely condition, it also 
announces that the hope of eternal life is to be found in time 
itself. The Incarnation means that the eternal has subjected 
itself to the law of becoming, that the All-Holy has taken upon 
itself the conditions of sinful existence, that God has become 
Man. 

So great are the mystery and paradox of Christ that Kierke- 
gaard and his pseudonymous spokesman are willing to speak 
of the Incarnation as an absurdity and faith in it as a cruci- 
fixion of the intellect. This extreme and inexact language 
should not deflect attention from the main purpose of empha- 
sizing the fact that all things are made new, above all, man 
himself, who becomes nova creatura. The individual no longer 
seeks to exchange his finitude for a merger with the absolute 
but gains a new sense of the worth and human value of crea- 
tureliness. Time is not to be fled, and neither is it merely to 
be endured strongly but without hope of fulfillment. The 
eternal is now found to be immanent in the temporal order in 
such a way as to give it significance in itself and for eternal 


happiness. Transcendence is also revalued. The eternal good 
is confronted in time and on the human plane. One need not 
pretend to become something other than human, and yet more 
is asked of the individual man. The more is the act of faith 


not only as a temporal event but also im an historical event. 
Human inwardness and existence are brought to their highest 


and that man cannot go backward any more since the Fall (Ibid., pp. 187, 
368), have been seized upon by Heidegger, amalgamated with some of 
Schelling’s speculations about the emanation of creatures from God, and 
transformed into an areligious theory of the abandonment and hurtling- 
forward of human existence into the world of care; cf. ch. 6 of Sein wu. Zeit 
(Halle 1927). Not enough attention has been paid to the differences 
between Heidegger and Kierkegaard by E. Przywara in his comparative 
account: Das Geheimnis Kierkegaards (Munich, 1929), pp. 23-28. 
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development in Christian faith but only because God Himself 
first came among us and gave us the power to hold fast to Him. 

Kierkegaard’s treatment of religious transcendence is not 
entirely free from difficulties from the standpoint of his theory 
of existence. To the contemporary reader, who no longer finds 
Hegelianism and its antithesis a natural atmosphere for philo- 
sophical discussion, the analysis seems too formalistic. Kierke- 
gaard was in search of an appropriate mode of speech to convey 
his existential insights, but he was too close to Hegel not to 
pattern his “‘ existential dialectic ” closely upon the Speculative 
model, even as he attacked the latter. The formalism is evi- 
dent in his handling of pathos and paradox as constituents of 
existence and in his restriction of non-Christian religiousness 
to the quite arbitrary and “ Systematic” figure he drew of 
Socrates. The comparative question in religion is by no means 
settled so easily, for less than justice is done to the non-Chris- 
tian and the Christian religious life by this schematization. 


Moreover, the differentiating feature which is assigned to Chris- 
tianity backfires upon his previous study of existential truth. 
Kierkegaard warns the reader that he is discussing “ religious- 


ness,” one’s personal attitude, rather than “ religion,” a body 
of objective doctrines. This follows from the existential accen- 
tuation of the manner of appropriating a truth. But Kierke- 
gaard’s explanation of the paradoxicality of Christianity is 
unintelligible unless due prominence is given to the content of 
belief in Original Sin and the Incarnation. Here the what of 
truth is primary and regulative of the how of one’s individual 
acceptance or refusal. This is implicitly acknowledged by 
Kierkegaard when he teaches that the individual’s act of faith 
supposes God’s initiative in regard to the actual situation of 
sinfulness and the coming of Christ as well as the power to 
believe in them.”* 


*° J. Wahl: Etudes kierkegaardiennes, pp. 278 (n. 1), 281 (n. 1), notes 
that the need for appropriating something and for receiving truth from 
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Kierkegaard opposed by anticipation the Nietzschean doc- 
trine of the atheistic and eternalistic transvaluation of all 
values. This is the main philosophical significance of his 
theory of transcendence. He would accept Nietzsche’s call for 
an Umwertung but not his banishment of God and his culti- 
vation of the myth of an eternal recurrence of the same state 
and round of affairs. Nietzsche was afraid that belief in an 
absolute good distinct from the cosmic plenum would entail a 
depreciation of the natural world and an abandonment of the 
effort at human progression to heights beyond man. Kierke- 
gaard could have told him that this fear is groundless and that 
he need not have taken refuge in the myth of absolutized na- 
ture. Nietzsche judged Christianity by the low points of nine- 
teenth-century spirituality and by the idealistic philosophies of 
religion,” but Kierkegaard was opposed to these precisely on 
existential and Christian grounds. Nietzsche is a witness to 
man’s unquenchable search for both transcendence and a justi- 
fication of the human conditions of existence, but he could not 
bear the paradox of these apparently antagonistic aims. Kierke- 
gaard’s point is that transcendence is a characteristic of exis- 
tence itself and that the deepening of existence depends upon 
the manner and degree of transcendence. He did not offer any 
philosophical explanation of this proportion in terms of par- 
ticipation. in being, but he did show that the religious task is 
to grapple with this paradox rather than to explain it away in 
2 poetic and acosmic way. The genuinely religious elements in 


God indicates the necessary presence of an objective element in existen- 
tial truth; but Kierkegaard keeps this in the shadows out of fear that 
it might reduce moral and religious life to mere speculative assent and 
passive acceptance of a creed. 

2°On Neitzsche’s atheism and anti-Christianity, cf. G. Morgan: What 
Nietzsche Means (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), pp. 36 ff., 341 ff.; F. Copleston: 
Friedrich Nietzsche (London, 1942), ch. 6. A comparison between 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard as symptomatic of cross-currents in nineteenth- 
century thought is to be found in H. de Lubac: Le drame de V’humanisme 
athée (3d rev. ed., Paris, 1945), pp. 96 ff. 
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Nietzsche’s image of the superman are rescued and given a 
basis in actuality in the Christian man of faith. 

Kierkegaard’s final word about the question of actuality is 
that it is found in a plenary way in ethical and religious exis- 
tence. Transcendence does not lead away from actuality in its 
human mode but gives new meaning to what is concrete, tem- 
poral, and contingent. It does this not by confusing the exis- 
tent world with the eternal mode of being nor by finding its 
“inner essense ”’ to be eternity but by confessing the presence 
of the eternal being in the fullness of time, the pleroma. The 
Incarnation respects the proper reality of both eternity and 
temporal existence, transcendence, and immanence, while yet 
removing from the absolute its aloofness and impersonality and 
from the finite its incapacity to present man with the sub- 
stance of enduring happiness. This substance is given to us 
in faith, which is man’s supreme inward act of free dedication 
to the good and the holy. The subject matter of faith is noth- 
ing other than the most pregnant form of actuality: the tem- 
poral coming of the Son of God in the flesh. Kierkegaard is 
led to refer to Christ unqualifiedly as “the existential,” *° 
meaning thereby that in His person time and eternity are 


freely joined in all their strong contrasts and their demands 
upon human intelligence and will. This is his final answer 


to Hegel, in whose system Christ is explained by a process of 
conceptual mediation. Were the divine and human natures 
subjected to a sublation into something higher, the need for 
faith and personal service would pass away. In refuting Hegel, 
however, Kierkegaard exposes himself to a certain correction 
on the basis of his own explanation. An orthodox account of 
the natures present in Christ attributes the full perfection of 
actuality to the divine nature as well as the human. Conse- 


*° Journals, § 1054; this is another indication that Kierkegaard’s reflec- 
tion on the concrete predicaments of personal existence is not, and is not 
intended to be, a general and philosophical theory of existence. 
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quently, there is no ground for restricting actuality to tem- 
poral existence. Both time and eternity are modes of actuality, 
a conclusion which is strengthened in the Christian mind by 
faith in the divine person of Christ. Christian faith emboldens 
the philosopher to regard God as an existent and actual being, 
because His eternal perfection is revealed in Christ to be loving, 
merciful, and mindful of our salvation. 


V. Fairy anp THE Histroricity or ExistENcE 


Kierkegaard’s conception of existence as intimately bound 
up with becoming and time led him to examine the nature of 
history and historical apprehension. His conclusion that exis- 
tence is by nature historical and is grasped by faith has been 
widely influential; Heidegger and Barth are representative of 
the contrary tendencies to which his thoughts have given rise. 
In America, however, there has been only incidental recog- 
nition either of the general problem or of his particular solu- 
tion.** Neglect of the latter is due in part to the forbiddingly 
religious and pseudonymous context of the discussion and in 
part to unfamiliarity with Kierkegaard’s chief sources: Lessing, 
Jacobi, Hamann, and the first generation of Hegelian theo- 
logians. A brief exposition of his position in its existential 
bearing should help to arouse interest in the problem as well 
as to round out this study of his doctrine on existence. 

Since he had rejected the Hegelian theory of “ world-his- 
tory,” he felt obliged to offer in its stead an existential treat- 
ment of historical process and understanding. This obligation 
was all the more imperative because his repudiation of the 
“ world-historical outlook” also meant a repudiation of cur- 

*: The low state of American philosophical speculation on the problem 
of history is remarked and deplored by M. Cohen: The Meaning of Human 
History (Lasalle, Ill., 1947). For a theological discussion which is de- 


pendent upon Kierkegaard and “ crisis theology,” cf. P. Tillich: The Inter- 
pretation of History (New York, 1936). 
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rent attempts to bolster faith by means of biblical criticism 
and ecclesiastical history. Whatever the legitimate place these 
disciplines might hold among the historical sciences, Kierke- 
gaard felt that some basic confusion about the relation between 
faith and history was responsible for employing these sciences 
as positive props of Christian faith. The attempt to treat the 
historical factor in Christianity Systematically meant a regres- 
sion to a point lower than the Greek religious view. Along 
with Augustine and other Christian writers who have reflected 
upon the meaning of history, Kierkegaard held that the Greeks 
were lacking in historical sense and that men owe their appre- 
ciation of historical values mainly to Christianity. The Greek 
theory of recollection tended to empty time of all significance. 
Every teacher or point of departure in time is accidental and 
indifferent, a mere occasion in the backward march to eternity. 
Now, on this score, Hegelian philosophy did not succeed in 
transforming the pagan historical mentality, despite all efforts 
to link the Dialectic with history. Kierkegaard wants to show 
that the reason for this failure is to be found in the barrier 
which “ pure thought” erects between itself and the natural 
medium of history: real becoming and freedom. Hence, the 
folly and disaster of submitting sacred history to the pro- 
cedures of idealistic philosophy of “history.” This philosophy 
is in principle impotent before the cornerstone of Christian 
faith: the coming into temporal existence of the eternal truth, : 
the Word of God, as a definite individual teacher and saviour. 
Yet it is this belief in the Incarnation which enables men to 
appreciate the proper dignity and decisiveness of history and 
historical efforts. 

Kierkegaard justly acknowledges a debt to Schelling and 
other idealists for having stressed the difference between natural 
duration and human history.** The broadest and least impor- 


*2 Cf. Fragments, pp. 47 f., 62f.; Postscript, pp. 498f. For Schelling’s 
distinction between nature, history, and historical revelation, ef. Of Human 
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tant meaning of the historical is that, something has its being 
by reason of having come to be. Nature is subject to the rule 
of becoming and hence has a kind of past and an intimation 
of history. Apart from man, however, there is no case in na- 
ture where the immediate passage from future to past is grasped 
as such and made the subject of meditation. Everything tran- 
spires as though there were only the present, and even in higher 
animals equipped with memory there is no sign of their ap- 
preciation of temporal process as such. Human history is not 
non-natural in the sense of occurring outside the flow of natural 
events, for it must maintain this natural foundation of be- 
coming. But man is not merely a being to which something 
happens. He is capable of reflecting upon his situation in 
time and hence of recalling the past to his present service and 
of estimating the requirements of an uncertain but determinable 
future. At the heart of natural history, human history takes 
its rise. Intelligence and freedom make the difference be- 
tween being merely a point in the temporal flow and a point 
in this flow which is aware of its predicament and capable of 
filling the present with the actuality of what has been and the 
possibility of what is yet to be. 

When he cares to make use of metaphysical principles, 
Kierkegaard does not hesitate to employ such reasoning to 
strengthen his own view. Against Hegelian historical deter- 
minism, he makes a quite rigorous application of his general 
analysis of the conditions and implications of becoming to the 
case of historical becoming. There is a certain immutability 
here, in that what has come to be has indeed come to be and 
cannot be undone. But at no moment does this factual 
immutability pass over into the immutability of strict neces- 
sity or of what could not be otherwise than as it is. Strict 
necessity positively excludes every change and possibility of 


Freedom, transl. by J. Gutmann (Chicago, 1936), pp. 54 ff. (a work which 
was accessible to Kierkegaard). 
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change, remaining in a constant relation of identity with itself. 
But an historical happening always involves some becoming 
and hence remains forever contingent and radically mutable. 
It could have at least not come to be or come to be in another 
way than it actually did. Historical reality thus unites the 
stability of a given course of actualization with the contingency 
which attaches to every such process. The contingent facto1 is 
based on a twofold possibility, which is actualized but not with 
strict necessity: that an event should occur rather than not 
occur, and that it should occur thus rather than otherwise. That 
it has happened is not necessary; that in happening in this way 
it has cancelled out other possible ways of emergence does not 
confer any real necessity upon itself. Because existence is 
temporal, it is historical and contingent. 

The significance of this metaphysical analysis is that it helps 
to determine the kind of apprehension which is appropriate for 
historical or existential truth. Kierkegaard supposes that there 
must be an exact correspondence between the mode of being 
proper to historical reality and the mode of apprehending char- 
acteristic of historical cognition. The factual immutability 
and contingency of historical process are paralleled by a com- 
bination of dependability and uncertainty in our knowledge 
of history. As a consequence, Kierkegaard rules out three 
claimants to historical knowledge. Two of these claimants are 
indeed valid sorts of knowledge but do not give knowledge of 
history, whereas the third class does not as such give knowl- 
edge of any kind. These three possibilities which he elimi- 


nates are: sensation, immediate intellectual understanding, and 


Speculative dialectic. 

This classification corresponds to the three prevailing views 
on existence and history with which Kierkegaard was acquainted 
and which failed to satisfy him: the empiricist (higher criti- 
cism and positivism), the idealist-intuitionist (Schelling), and 
the idealist-dialectical (Hegel). 1) Sense experience gives us 
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knowledge about existing things but not precisely as existen- 
tial and historical. For the senses are limited to what is imme- 
diately present or to some reference to this presence. Hence, 
they do not grasp the formal meaning of becoming and, conse- 
quently, of the historical. Sense perception is also confined to 
the phenomenal order and the surface expression of events. 
But existence and historical development involve the entire 
being of the individual. 2) The theory of a pure intellectual 
intuition goes to the opposite extreme. It would attempt to 
place us in possession of the essence but of the essence as 
deprived of its empirical context. This would eliminate the 
very conditions for the occurrence and apprehension of actual 
events. The intuitive method leads only to an essential under- 
standing of what has happened: it cannot inform us about the 
happening itself in its historical mode. Both empiricism and 
intuitionism suffer from too immediate a consideration of the 
object, taking it in its given appearance or in its essence. They 
are not dialectical enough to illumine the mystery of becoming 
as a synthesis of non-being and being. 3) The Hegelian doc- 
trine on history certainly remedies this latter defect by reason 
of its thoroughly dialectical standpoint. But it is dialectical 
at the expense of both the rea] essence and the empirical situa- 
tion. Kierkegaard’s general criticism of the Speculative postu- 
late of the identity of thought and being is also applied in this 
case. This postulate prevents any understanding of becoming 
and existence in their physical reality. Hegel’s philosophy of 
history regards its subject matter in terms of necessity, whereas 


it can be appreciated only within a framework of contingency 
and freedom. Hence, the artificiality of the resultant view of 
history is not accidental but the inevitable outcome of applying 
the Speculative method to historical data.** 


**C. Fabro, in the Introduction to his transl. and ed. of Kierkegaard’s 
Diario (Brescia, 1948), I, xlii-xliii, notes that Kierkegaard carries his 
criticism of the Hegelian notion of actuality to this final doctrine concern- 
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Kierkegaard’s conclusion is that historical existence by its 
nature evades philosophical analysis. In holding that there 
can be no strict philosophy of history, he would probably agree 
with one scholastic description of historical study as “a cal- 
culus whose asymptotic term is science.” Because of the con- 
tingency of historical circumstances and the freedom of human 
agents in history, this domain is knowable only in a probable 
and approximative way. Not science but belief is the means 
of gaining historical insight. Historical becoming and belief 
are proportioned to each other as physical and cognitive ways 
of reducing mere capacity to actuality. Such actualization de- 
mands an intervention of the will: in the one ease, in order 
to realize the event and to realize it in this way; in the other 
case, in order to assent to a process of becoming upon its own 
terms. In historical apprehension, one may not expect to 
deduce particular happenings or to arrive at any necessary con- 
clusions. At most, one can hope to approach to the course of 
events and their sense through an act of free belief on the basis 
of presently available evidence. But this conviction never be- 
comes a comprehensive knowledge or a scientifically compelling 
law. This is to its honor rather than its discredit, for it is 
respecting its subject matter. It is the only honest way of 
dealing with the multitude of circumstances and decisions 
which form the woof of history. 

There is a final aspect of Kierkegaard’s notion of historicity. 
In addition to natural becoming and ordinary historical events, 
he distinguishes a third sort of historical principle: the para- 
doxical event. This is his customary way of referring to the 
Incarnation, the advent of the eternal and immutable God in 
time and the flesh. Since the Incarnation is an historical event, 
it cannot be known formally by any philosophical means, but 
ing the historical nature of actuality. He is led to confine understanding 
of history to belief and existential thinking, in opposition to Hegel’s con- 


tention that history is a superior synthesis of faith and science accom- 
plished by his own philosophy of history. 
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only through belief. Philosophy may discuss the possibility of 
an incarnation and the dialectical problem involved, but assent 
to the actual fact must be a matter of belief. This is Kierke- 
gaard’s reply to the theologians of the Hegelian Right and Left 
who though that philosophy’s office is to prove or disprove the 
basis of Christian religion. He also implies that the biblical 
critics on both sides are on the wrong trail in expecting to 
achieve more than approximate results by treating the Incar- 
nation as just another historical event. Dialecticians and 
critics overlook the mystery of Christ’s person and the wonder 
and reverence with which humans should approach it. This 
oversight is an index of their foreignness to existence and the 
historical sphere. 

The entrance of God into history is a unique event, and so 
can be apprehended only by a unique sort of historical belief: 
faith, in the strict sense of religious and supernatural assent 
to the God-Man. Kierkegaard calls faith man’s supreme pas- 
sion and his highest act of existence. This act occurs in the 
instant, a kind of synthesis of time and eternity in which the 
believer is rendered contemporaneous with Christ.** God Him- 
self must give the power to believe,* and the individual must 
freely commit his understanding and will into God’s hands as 
he makes the act of faith. It is no mere speculative assent but 
the culmination of existential truth. In the instant or situation 
of believing, the man of faith engages his entire self in a tem- 
poral, historical act which has an eternal import for him. Thus 
the problems of human happiness and historical existence re- 
ceive a common answer in Kierkegaard’s account of Christian 

*¢ The bearing of contemporaneity upon the problem of the Church and 


religious tradition and authority is not considered in this paper. 

%5Tn the Journals (§ 1044), Kierkegaard refers to Christ as “the his- 
torical” in a plenary sense, just as elsewhere in the Journals (cf. supra, 
n. 30) he spoke of Christ unqualifiedly as “the existential.” Thus Christ 
is both the object and the cause of faith—the what and the whereby of 
existential truth. Kierkegaard’s final answer concerning existence re- 
mains consistently religious and theological rather than philosophical. 
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faith. All of Kierkegaard’s inquiries into the meaning and 
deepening of existence come to focus in his reflections on the 


Incarnation, our act of faith, and its influence over our way of 
living. But he allows “ Johannes Climacus” merely to sug- 
gest that our existence is radically modified by faith rather 


than witness personally to what it means to live in a Christian 
way. His “ philosophical writings” bring us to the portals 
but do not carry us across the threshold of authentic Christian 
existing. 

Perhaps because his conclusion about existence and _his- 
toricity is pointed to rather than established in detail, Kierke- 
gaard’s position is open to criticism on several counts. Only 
two unsatisfactory issues will be mentioned here, a philo- 
sophical point and a theological one. His identification of 
existence with the historical is too narrow for the philosopher 
and too equivocal for the theologian. By restricting existence 
to the historical order, Kierkegaard eo ipso restricts our under- 
standing of existence to belief. But even if existence were 
found only in historical modes, this would not be sufficient 
ground for limiting our grasp of it to an act of belief. He 
never examines critically the principle that there must be a 
correspondence between the manner of being and the manner 
of knowing. Certainly, some proportion needs to be established 
between the knowing power and the object, yet the act of know- 
ing need not be of a similar sort to the object’s own act of 
existing. Nor is there any need to restrict the scope of exis- 
tential truth to the historicity of existence, since other aspects 
are clearly in sight. 

A broader way of treating the historical is suggested by 
Kierkegaard’s own practice. When he is examining not this 
or that historical event but the “‘ category ” of the historical as 
such, he appeals to philosophical reasons rather than belief. 
His dictum about the joint presence of contingency and de- 
pendable structure in any historical event is not based upon 
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any changing grounds or corresponding act of believing. But 
he does fail to liberate existence from its historical mode. 
This is due to the more fundamental failure to treat existence 
in reference to being and essence. It is not enough to assert 
the real distinction between essence and existence, for—unless 
one reifies each of these principles—there still remains the ques- 
tion about their mutual presence and reference within the indi- 
vidual existent. This question arises in its own right and not 
just as a pendant to the historical character of this individual. 
For it may turn out that this historical character is itself conse- 
quent upon a particular sort of relation between essence and 
existence, and that the latter question is therefore the more 
fundamental and the more inclusive. This consideration points 
to the need for a metaphysical analysis of existence, just as 
did an earlier criticism concerning the difficulty about regard- 
ing the eternal God as a real being in any intelligible way 
except analogically as an actual existent. 

If Kierkegaard binds existence down too closely to history 
to achieve philosophical breadth, still in another sense he fails 
to include all of history itself somehow within his religious 
purview. Granted that a comprehensive and rigorous philoso- 
phy of history is beyond our power to construct, there remains 
the possibility of a theological interpretation of history. By 


distinguishing so sharply between ordinary historical events 
and the unique paradoxical event, Kierkegaard establishes a 
cleavage at the heart of history which he does not attempt to 


bridge and which, perhaps, he thinks neither can nor ought to 
be bridged.*® The instant which is the medium for faith has 
some temporal duration as well as an eternal significance for 
the individual believer. But this meaningful duration does 
not extend to the historical continuity and relations between 
individuals and peoples. The contemporaneity of each indi- 


*¢ This point is emphasized by S. J. Case: The Christian Philosophy of 
History (Chicago, 1943). 
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vidual believer with Christ tends to cancel out the historical 
process and to abandon to mere probability and triviality 
(rather than endow with existential truth) the secular genera- 
tions and their travail. The Incarnation does not become for 
Kierkegaard, as it did for Augustine, the central reality in 
and for all history, lending it sense and direction and a motive 
principle which otherwise it lacked and yet sought after. Oppo- 
sition to Hegel’s grandiose perspectives on the historical epochs 
and the march of the Spirit prevented Kierkegaard from work- 
ing out his own positive insights into an adequate theory of 
historical existence. They might have led to a thorough re- 
valuation of our historical experience in the light of the Incar- 
nation and its import for human freedom and its works. 

Yet these shortcomings do not lessen the value of Kierke- 
gaard’s real achievement, what Gilson has called his chief con- 
tribution to the common good of philosophy and its progress.*” 
He has made it impossible for subsequent philosophers to dream 
of logicizing existence and hence of making a successful deduc- 
tion of it from some more primary principle of essence. The 
Kierkegaardian dilemma is not complete, but it is inescapable: 
either you must choose a complete system of pure thought 
which falsifies existence or you must choose the existent being 
of things. Confronted with such an either/or, a man is natur- 
ally inclined to side with the concretely real, no matter how 
uneasy the philosopher within him may be about the commit- 
ment. Kierkegaard wins the support of our intelligence to his 
two basic theses: the meaning of history cannot be comprised 
within any philosophical science, and existence is not subsumed 
within the idealistic dialectic. We need not go along with him 
in the further inference that the apprehension of existence is 
one with the apprehension of the historical Incarnation of the 
Son of God. Faith is indeed an existential kind of cognition, 


but it is not the only way in which men can know existing 


*7 Op. cit., pp. 223-24, 247. 
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being, just as the Incarnation is the highest but not the only 
mode of temporal existence. Kierkegaard is driven to equate 
faith and the existential sort of truth because of the failure of 
philosophy as he knew it to respect the real orders of being. 
His predicament compels us in turn to rethink the philosophi- 
cal meaning of existence and the conditions which being and 
its ultimate act impose upon philosophy. If Kierkegaard is 
not a philosopher, still he is one of the grand inquisitors of the 
humgn spirit before whose tribunal it is well for a philosopher 
to allow himself to be summoned. For questions will be surely 
asked which a philosophy of being ought to be prepared to 
answer. 


St. Louis University, 
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Optimism in Philosophy 


By Paul Siwnek, S.J. 


I. Tue Puimosopuy or LEIBNIZ 


AYLE’S theory of Evil was vigorously attacked by sev- 
B eral philosophers, especially by Leibniz. The latter was 
not satisfied only to refute the manichaean dualism which it 
implies.* He built up a theory in which he strove to demon- 
strate that this world such as it exists is the best of all possible 
worlds. “If the slightest evil which exists in the world were 
missing,” says Leibniz emphatically, 


it would no longer be this world, which, taking all things into con- 
sideration, was found the best by the Creator who chose it.? It is true 
that it would be possible to realize a world without sin or misfortune, 
and one could write novels, utopias about those worlds; but these 
very worlds would be much inferior to ours.® 


This theory has been called optimism, since the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Far from being a simple exaggera- 
tion of a polemic spirit, it is strongly attached to the philo- 
sophical system of Leibniz, notably to his theory of first 
principles. 

Leibniz tells us: 


There are two great principles in our reasonings; one is principle 
of contradiction, which asserts that of two contradictory propositions 
one is true and the other is false; the other principle is that of 
sufficient reason: that is to say, nothing happens without a cause or, 
at least a sufficient reason, meaning some reason which can serve to 


1 Hssais de Théodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, de la liberté de Vhomme et 
de Vorigine du mal (2d ed., Amsterdam, 1714), 2d part, pp. 227-240. 

* Ibid., Ist part, ch. 9, p. 117. 

* Ibid., Ist part, ch. 10, p. 117. 
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explain a priori why this exists rather [in such a manner] than in any 
other. The principle of contradiction or of identity alone suffices to 
explain all of arithmetic and geometry. ... But we need another 
principle to pass from mathematics to physics. ... It is the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason (raison suffisante): That is to say, nothing 
happens without their being a reason why it should be so and not 
otherwise.® 


® is not the result of induc- 


This second “ great principle ” 
tion which generalizes the data of experience, because first 
“ the sufficient reasons ” are not “ generally ” sufficiently known 
to us.’ Moreover, “ most of the time they cannot be known 


8 


to us.” * Elsewhere, Leibniz says expressly: “ It is one of the 


most important principles of good common sense that nothing 
ever happens without a cause or sufficient reason.” ° 

The principle of sufficient reason must not be mistaken for 
the principle of causality in its classical form. Indeed, the 


principle of causality understood as such refers to contingent 


beings (les choses contingentes) and its aim is to designate an 


efficient cause for such contingent beings. Now the principle 
of sufficient reason finds its application in “ every event ” with- 
out any exception: *® contingent and eternal,”* real and logical. 
I will quote certain texts which explain it. 


* Ibid., 1st part, ch. 44, p. 156. Remarques sur le livre de Vorigine du 
mal, ch. 14, pp. 51-53. 

5 Deuxiéme Lettre de Leibniz & Clarke, ch. 1; ef. Troisiéme Lettre de 
Leibniz @ Clarke, ch. 1. 

* Essais de Théodicée . . . Ist part, ch. 44, 156. He claims to have 
been the first to “use” this principle in philosophy (cf. Cinquiéme Lettre 
de Leibniz & Clarke, ch. 7). However, in Spinoza’s Ethics we find an 
analogous principle expressed in the following manner: “ Cuiuscumque re 
assignari debet causa seu ratio tam cur existit quam cur non existit. ... 
Haec vero ratio seu causa vel in natura rei contineri debet vel extra 
ipsam....” (2thica, I pars, propos. II, Dem. “ Aliter.”) 

* Essais de Théodicée . . . ch. 44, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

5 Leibniz, La Monadologie avec étude et notes (Paris, 1900), p. 110. 

®* Lettre &@ Coste. Cf. Opuscules et Fragments inédits, ed. Paul Janet 
(Paris, 1900), p. 448. 

10 Hssais de Théodicée, 1st part, ch. 44, pp. 156-157. 

11 Let us note for reason of exactitude that there is no real opposition 
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The sufficient reason must be found both in contingent truths or 
truths of fact, that is to say in the series of events spread throughout 
the world of creatures.12 We must render an account even of things 
that are eternal. If it is to be supposed that the world existed from 
eternity, and that in it there is nothing but globules, we must explain 
why there are globules rather than cubes.1* Our reasoning is founded 
on two great principles: that of contradiction and that of sufficient 
reason, in virtue of which we consider that no fact can be true or 
existent, no proposition true without a sufficient reason.’ 


There has been much discussion about the relationship be- 
tween the principle of causality and that of sufficient reason in 
the philosophy of Leibniz. In our opinion the matter is clear: 
what is currently called the principle of causality is a par- 
ticular form which the principle of sufficient reason takes when 
it is applied to contingent being. ‘“ An infinity of geometrical 
figures and of present and past movements,” says Leibniz, 
concur in order to constitute “the sufficient reason” of “ my 


ous 
present writing. 


Now the same geometrical figures and the 
‘enter into the efficient cause of the writing 
in question.” In the same way, however long—even infinite— 
“the series” of contingent things may be, their “ sufficient or 
ultimate reason ” must necessarily remain outside this series.*® 


same movements ‘ 


between the “contingent ” and the “eternal.” The contingent states that 
the thing could not-be. It is opposed to the “necessary.” The eternal, 
on the contrary, means a thing the duration of which excludes the limits. 
It is opposed to what commences or ceases to exist. If we suppose that 
the world was created from all eternity, it would be “eternal” and 
“contingent ” at the same time. 

Ia Monadologie, ch. 38, pp. 112-113. Remarques sur le livre de 
Vorigine du mal, op. cit., pp. 34-35; ch. 14, pp. 51-53. 

18 Opuscules et fragments inédits, ed. Couturat (Paris: Alcan, 1903), 
p. 519. 

** La Monadologie, ch. 31, p. 109; ch. 36, p. 111; ch. 37, pp. 111-112. 
Leibniz deduces from this principle “that there are no two beings abso- 
lutely indiscernible in the nature; because if there were, God and Nature 
would act without any reason, by treating differently each other.” Cf. 
Cinquiéme Lettre de Leibniz & Clarke, ch. 21. The creation “ of two drops 
of water entirely like one another or of the two indiscernible bodies ” 
“would be contrary to the Wisdom of God” (ibid., ch. 25; ch. 26). 

15 Cf. La Monadologie, ch. 36, p. 111; ch. 37, ed. cit., pp. 111-112. 
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But the principle of the sufficient reason in itself surpasses 
greatly the principle of causality, as we have mentioned. 

Now, it is precisely to this principle of sufficient reason that 
Leibniz attaches his optimism. This is what we find on this 
subject in the Monadology: 


As there is an infinity of possible worlds in the ideas of God, and 
as but one can exist, there must be a sufficient reason for God’s 
choice which determines him to create one rather than another.’® And 
that reason can only be found in the suitability, in the degree of per- 
fection which these worlds contain since each possibility has the right 
to claim existence accordingly to the perfection which it contains.’ 
And it is this that brings into existence the best world which his 
Wisdom makes known to God, which His Goodness makes Him choose, 
which His power produces.'® It results from the highest perfection 
of God, 


Leibniz notes insistently in his Principles of Nature and of 


Grace Founded on Reason," 


that in producing the universe God chose the best possible plan, where 
there would be the greatest variety with the greatest order: He chose 
the best arranged ground, place, and time: the greatest result pro- 
duced by the simplest means; and in creatures, the most power, the 
most knowledge, the most happiness, and the most kindness that the 
universe was able to contain. Since all possibilities tend to existence 
in God’s understanding in the measure of their perfection, the result 
of all these pretensions to existence on the part of the possibles must 
be the most perfect possible actual world. And without this, it would 
be impossible to explain reasonably why things took one turn rather 
than another. Thus, when God makes a choice, it is for the very best 
reason.2° Nothing better could be done than what was done by God.4 


1° La Monadologie, ch. 53, pp. 119-120. Hssais de Théodicée . . . ch. 8, 
ed. cit., pp. 115-116; ch. 52, p. 110. 

17 Ta Monadologie, ch. 54, p. 120. 

18 Tbid., ch. 55, p. 120. 

1° Tbid., ch. 10, p. 98. 

20 Lettre a M. Coste, p. 709. Remarques sur le livre de Vorigine du mal, 
ch, 22, pp. 74-78. 

21 Causa Dei asserta per justitiam eius, cap. 46, 17; ef. Cinquiéme Lettre 
de Leibniz & Clarke, c. 9; Abrégé de la controverse, Obj. VII et VIII. 
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This is how the Leibnizian optimism proceeds from the 
fundamental principles of his philosophy. 


Il. Tur ContrisuTion oF MALEBRANCHE 


Let us also glance over the theory of optimism as found in 
Malebranche’s philosophy, especially since this theory had a 
certain influence on Leibniz.” 

Since God is an “infinitely perfect Being,” says Male- 
branche, “He cannot find except in Himself the motive of 
His decisions and the reasons of His behavior.” * Thus it is 
“for His glory, because of the love He has for Himself” * 
that He conceived the plan to create a world. How is He to 
carry it out? In order to make this understandable, Male- 
branche resorts to an image. “An excellent worker—he 
observes, 


must proportion his action to his work; he does not use complicated 
means for a task that he can accomplish by simpler means.... Hence 
we conclude that God, discovering in the infinite treasures of His 
wisdom an infinity of possible worlds ... , decided to create the one 
which could come to be and maintain itself in existence by the simplest 
laws.?5 


In fact everything in God’s activity must bear “the mark of 


His attributes,” everything must “honor Him,” not only the 


‘ 


plans He conceives but also the “ ways” by which He carries 


out these plans.” - 


To this end, God compares the wisdom of the plan with the wisdom 
of the ways and chooses the plans and the ways which, taken together, 
bear to the greatest extent the marks, the stamp, of His attributes. 


*2 Hssais de Théodicée . . . 3d part, ch. 241, op. cit., p. 422. 

°° Entretiens sur la Métaphysique et sur la religion, IXéme Entretien, 
ed. Paul Fontana (Paris, 1922), II, 205. 

*4 Ibid., ch. 7, p. 205. 

*° Traité de la nature et de la grace, art. XIII: Oeuvres Completes 
(Paris, 1837), p. 303. 

*6 Ibid., p. 303. [Xéme Entretien sur la Métaphysique, ch. 10, p- 210. 
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This is my principle by which I shall justify God’s wisdom and kind- 
ness, in spite of the disturbances of nature, of the monsters, the sin, 
the miseries to which we are subjected.?" 


To be sure, 


God could . . . make a world more perfect than the one in which we 
live. He could, for example, have had rain .. . fall more regularly on 
the farm lands than in the sea where it is not so necessary. But for 
this more perfect world, He would have been bound to change the sim- 
plicity of His means and to multiply the laws of the communication 
of movements by which our world subsists; and then there would no 
longer exist between God’s action and His work that proportion which 
is necessary for determining an infinitely wise being to act; or at 
least, there would not have been the same perfect proportion between 
God’s action as between the laws of nature and the world in which 
we live. For our world, as imperfect as one may venture to imagine 
it, is founded on laws of movements so simple that it is perfectly 
worthy of the infinite wisdom of its Author.?* 


On the whole, according to Malebranche, these laws are only 
two in number. The first law holds that bodies once put in 
motion continue to move in a straight line; the second law 


says that when two bodies meet, their motion is communicated 


from one to the other, in proportion to their pressure and 
according to the line of their pressure.” 

The present world is “the most perfect” that God could 
create, considering His design, intention, plan, and the “ ways ” 
by which it could be realized.*° “A world more perfect, but 
resulting from ways less fruitful and less simple, would not 
bear the mark of the divine attributes ” * 
world does. 


as much as our 


27 Traité de la nature et de la grdéce, Addition, p. 303. 
28 Ibid., Art. XIV, p. 303. 

2° Tbid., Art. XV, p. 303. 

8° [Xéme Entretien, ch 9, pp. 208-209; ch. 10, pp. 210-211. 
31 Tbid., ch. 11, p. 207. 
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III. Crirican Remarks 


Let us now consider a few critical observations about the 
optimism we have outlined. 

Let us begin with the argument found in several studies 
devoted to the refutation of optimism. Optimism—we are 
told—logically entails the negation of the Omnipotence of God, 
and consequently leads to atheism. In fact, if the existing 
world is the best of all possible worlds, one must admit that 
God cannot produce anything better. Thus the Divine Omnipo- 
tence is limited. Now a limited Omnipotence is like “an 
infinite line terminated by two points.” It is a fiction. 

To us this whole reasoning does not seem sound. It strangely 
reminds us of the argument by which many writers, at the 
time of Spinoza, tried to demonstrate that God cannot create 
all that His intelligence conceives. For, so they said, “ if God 
should create all that can be the object of His intelligence, He 
could not create anything more. Now this is contrary to the 
Omnipotence of God.” 

Spinoza rejects this argument with good reason, it seems to 
us. In fact the impossibility of creating anything, in the above 
mentioned hypothesis, resembles, in the last analysis, the im- 
possibility which prevents God from creating a square circle. 
In order to be able to create something, one must first con- 
ceive it. Now the square circle is ** inconceivable; for a square 
circle would have to be a line, both curved and not curved, 


square and not square. Therefore, it would have to realize 
contradictions. This is why nobody pretends that the impos- 
sibility of creating a square circle “ limits ” God’s power. 

Something similar happens in the pretension to create some- 
thing better, once it has been supposed that the best possible 
has already been created. 


82 Spinoza, Ethica, I, prop. 17, schol. i. 
*Tt is a question here of a logical priority, and not a temporal one 
which implies an interval between what precedes and what follows. 
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Now here is our true difficulty as to optimism: what mean- 
ing could “the best possible world” have? Is it even con- 
ceivable? To this our answer is negative: the best possible 
world is as little intelligible as, for instance, the square circle. 

In fact, the best possible world means a world the perfection 
of which cannot be surpassed by any other world. So it is the 
last term of the series of possible worlds. Now the series of 
possible worlds is infinite: the partisans of optimism all agree 
with us on this point. So “the best world possible” can only 
be a fiction of the mind, since “the last term” is incon- 
ceivable in an infinite series. 


One more difficulty. No matter how perfect one imagines 


the world, its perfection will always remain finite. Far from 
denying this affirmation, the optimists teach explicitly that the 
present world, which they think is the best possible one, con- 
tains many imperfections.** Thus there will always be be- 
tween that world which is deemed the best, and infinite per- 
fection, an infinite distance. But if such is the case, it will 
always be possible to interpolate other worlds, more and more 
perfect, between the world mentioned and the infinite. In this 
very way ‘‘the best world ” loses all intelligibility. It is a 
myth. 

Still another difficulty. According to the optimists, the 
world’s purpose is to glorify God by the manifestation of His 
perfections. “God acts only in view of His glory,” Male- 
branche says expressly; *° moreover, God “cannot act but to 
serve His glory.” ** ‘“ When God created the universe, He 
had no “end” in view but Himself and His own glory.” 
These words of Jacquelot in his Traité de la Conformité de la 


Bssais de Théodicée . . . ch. 21, p. 133. Abrégé de la controverse 
réduite & des arguments en forme, Obj. II-V. Malebranche, Traité de la 
nature et de la grace, Addition, p. 303. 

85 [Xéme Entretien, ch. 10, p. 211; ch. 12, p. 213. 

8° TXéme Entretien, ch. 12, p. 213. 
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foi et de la raison are fully endorsed by Leibniz who quotes 
them.** 

It follows that “the best world” would be the one which 
would manifest the Divine perfections in a way that no other 
world could ever be able to do so. Now can we say that of 
our world? Does it manifest the Divine perfections in this 
way? The defenders of optimism answer in the affirmative. 
But upon what do they found their assertion? Perhaps on 
experience? No, since they formally admit that there is much 
evil in the world, which might not have existed. “God could 
no doubt make a world more perfect than the one we are living 


in...’ Malebranche says expressly.** He “could convert 


9? 39 ete. 


all men, prevent all disorders, 

So, the theory of the optimism of the world is based on a 
few a priori considerations.*° 

They are summed up in the following argument: our world 
proceeds from God; now whatever proceeds from God possesses 
all possible perfection: so, our world possesses all the possible 
perfections. 

The major of this argument does not at this point present 
any special difficulty. The minor alone calls for a proof. 

This proof we find expressed by Malebranche as follows: 


The characteristic of God “ is to act exactly according to what 


He is and according to all that He is” ** Now in so doing, 


how could the Infinite Being fail to give all possible perfection 
to the world ? 


°? Essais de Théodicée .. . II, ch. 160, pp. 312-313. 

88 Traité de la nature et de la grace, Art. XIV. 

8° 7Xéme Entretien, ch. 11, p. 212. 

*° That is to say on certain qualifications of the “ efficient cause ” of the 
world. See Leibniz, Essais de Théodicée ..., Discours de la conformité 
de la foi avec la raison, ch. 59, p. 70; ibid., ch. 2, pp. 3-4; ibid., ch. 5, 
pp. 7-8; ibid., ch. 35, p. 44. Méditations sur la connaissance, la vérité et 
les idées ..., II, 517. 

“17Xéme Entretien, ch. 11, p. 212. 


‘ 
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In Leibniz the proof of the minor is found in the following 
words: 


The supreme wisdom together with a goodness that is not less infinite 
could not fail to choose the best. For, as a lesser evil is a kind of 
good, so a lesser good is a kind of evil, if it is an obstacle to a greater 
good; and something would have to be corrected in God’s actions, if it 
were possible to do better.*? 


At bottom these two arguments are the same: Since God is 
infinitely perfect, He cannot produce anything but the most 
perfect things. But the method of the two philosophers to 
prove this is quite different. Malebranche departs from the 
creative action considered in itself; Leibniz dwells upon the 
relativity of the ideas of good and evil. 

In fact, here is what Malebranche’s argument amounts to, 
if we understand it correctly. Our actions vary almost ad 
infinitum as to the degree of their perfection and realization. 
This is because we do not act according to all that we are; we 
only act according to our different parts: faculties, organs, 
powers. Now there are no parts in God; He is absolutely 
simple, as admitted by everybody. So, all His essence, all 
His nature, is the immediate source of any of God’s actions. 
This is why the Divine action cannot be fragmentary, incom- 
plete, imperfect. It is necessarily integral, total, absolutely 
perfect. 

What does this mean? Is Malebranche’s reasoning correct ? 
It does not seem to be. In reality, action can be considered 


) 
in two different ways: in as much as it is in its source and in 


its term. 

The source of action is the very substance of the being. In 
fact, it is always the substance which acts: Faculties are only 
instruments of the substance and its forces. The actions which 
seem the simplest suppose the cdoperation of the entire being. 


Hesais de Théodicée . . . 1st part, ch. 8, pp. 115-116. 
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Is there anything simpler than the “ reflex motion ” which we 
often make in spite of ourselves under the influence of an out- 
side stimulus? Now we know that this reflex mechanism is 
very complicated, much more complicated than Descartes sup- 
posed it. Let us add that the nerves which immediately pro- 
duce the reflex motion depend at all times on an extremely 
complicated combination of conditions, both anatomic and 
physiological. One may say without gross exaggeration, that 
all our activity depends on all our cells.** This is the meaning 
in which we can say with Malebranche that any agent acts 
“ according to what he is.” 

Now, as the Divine substance is infinitely perfect, its action 
must be such as well. On this point we quite agree with 
Malebranche. 

But action can be considered from another point of view: 
that is to say in as much as it is in its term. In this case 
action may vary at the will of many factors, especially of the 
free will. With the same hand and the same strength, I can 
now write, now draw, now sew, now push a body or compress 
it, ete. In this connection we are justified in saying that the 
being endowed with freedom does not always act “ exactly 
according to what he is,” and a fortiori, he does not act “ accord- 
ing to all that he is.” And let us say this by the way—in this 
precisely resides his greatness and his nobility. The machine 
cannot manage, at its will, its exterior efficiency. It always 
acts “according to all that it is.” Therefore, it invariably 
produces the same results.** 

What a cruel irony! In desiring to exalt the action of an 
infinitely wise and good God, Malebranche ends by debasing 
God to the level of the actions of automatons. In reality the 

“8 See e.g., C. M. Child, The beginnings of unity and order in living 
things, In: The Unconscious, A Symposium (New York, 1929), pp. 15 ff. 

** Although animals and plants have not free will, they actually do 


possess a certain “freedom.” We have spoken of it in our book La 
psychophysique humaine d’aprés Aristote (Paris, 1930). 
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God of Malebranche is unable to manage or adjust His exterior 
action. He faithfully carries out what His intelligence presents 
to Him as most perfect. He cannot choose. But how, under 
these conditions, could one still consider God as a free being ? 
Fénelon reproached Malebranche with having submitted God 
to determinism.*® And he was not wrong. 

But we must forestall an objection which will soon be pre- 
sented at this point. Our adversaries will say “ Yet you admit 
the principle “ Opera Det sunt perfecta”—the works of God 
are perfect. Then you must also admit that the world, which 
is God’s work, is perfect. Now as the least imperfection is a 
kind of perfection, in the same way the least perfection is a 
kind of imperfection. In order that the world be really “ per- 
fect,” it must consequently be “ the best.” 

This is the reasoning of Leibniz, to which we have referred 


above. 


Here is our reply. The principle invoked (opera Dei sunt 


perfecta) is quite true. All that derives immediately from 
God, and without the assistance of secondary causes, must 
have, from the beginning, all the perfection pertaining to its 
nature. Thus, to illustrate the thing by a concrete example, if 
one admits that the first man was created by God Himself, one 
must also admit that this man could not have been created 


either one-eyed, or lame, or deaf, etc.; that he possessed from 
the beginning certain notions necessary to his existence and 
his conservation, a language, etc.*® In brief, the first man 
had to be created “ perfect.” 

Now the same reasoning applies to the world. If one sup- 
poses it created by God (and not by the caprice of a demiurge 


45 Réfutation du systéme du P. Malebranche sur la nature et la grace, 
eh. VI. 

«* It is in virtue of this principle, let us note in passing, that the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites refuses to recognise as “ miracles,” partial, incom- 
plete or very slow cures. We have discussed this more at length in our 
studies on the famous stigmatic of our days, Theresa Neumann. 
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or an eon), one must admit that it possessed from the begin- 
ning all that was necessary to its existence and its conserva- 
tion. In this meaning it had to be “ perfect”: the elements 
which constituted its “ matter,” the order (proportion and dis- 
position) of these elements on which its “ form” depends, all 
that had to be conditioned by the precise aim which God, the 
Creator, was assigning to the world. Nothing should be use- 
less, nothing superfluous.*’ 

This is the sense in which we can also admit an “ optimism ” 
of the world. But, it is obvious, that it will be a very relative 
or moderate optimism, having nothing in common with the 
optimism we are refuting, which is an absolute optimism. 

Our “ perfect world ” does not exclude the hypothesis of the 
existence of a more perfect world. We do not see any de- 
cisive reason why God should have created the “ most perfect 
world possible,” why His action should have been submitted 
to the “ rule of the best.” ** 

When I am told that God cannot choose anything contrary 
to the moral law, I understand perfectly why it is so. In 
fact moral law is not external to God, it does not come to Him 
from the outside, since there is no legislator above God; it is 
immanent; it is one with His essence. For it is truly His 
essence which constitutes the ultimate foundation of morality 
for all. This is why one cannot conceive any deviation be- 
tween the Divine action and the “ right way,” why God never 
can choose a moral evil. 


But can we, by way of the same reasoning, demonstrate that 


** Several celebrated philosophers have written splendid pages on this 
subject. See for instance Aristotle, De gener. et corrupt. II, 10, 336 b 25- 
29; De part. animal. II, 13, 658 a 9-10; De Coelo, II, 4, 288 a 3-10; De 
gener. animal. II, 4, 739 b 16-20; 6, 744 b 1627; 743 b 20-25; 744 a 36- 
744 b 2; IV, 1, 766 a 6-7; 2, 767 a 17-18; V, 8, 788 b 22-24; De incessu 
animal, 2, 704 b 12-18; 11, 711 a 18-19. 

** Bssais de Théodicée, 1st part, ch. 8, pp. 115-116; ch. 52, pp. 163-164; 
2d part, ch. 160, pp. 312-313; ch. 168, pp. 324-325; ch. 233, pp. 411-412; 
3d part, ch. 248, 282. Abrégé.... Obj. VII, VIII, pp. 638-643. 
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God can never choose between two unequal goods, one of whose 
objective perfection is inferior to the perfection of the other ? 
This is the problem. 

The defenders of optimism believe that this problem should 
be answered affirmatively. 

But why? Is it because such a choice should be considered 
as “immoral”? But as this opinion is not immediately evi- 
dent, it would have to be strongly proved, which it is not. 
Moreover, it obviously contains the germ of that “ moral 
rigorism ” 
phy and by religion. And when the disciples of Leibniz de- 
clare that a “lesser good is a kind of evil,” they are guilty of 


condemned by common sense as well as by philoso- 


a deplorable confusion of ideas. To make it clear, let us take 
some concrete example. Let us suppose that a Catholic, instead 
of going to mass on Sunday, enjoys sleeping. Sleep is healthy, 
it is a real good. ‘ However, it is, beyond dispute, a lesser good 
than the accomplishment of the serious moral duty of which 
there is question. Now, if it is considered under these con- 
crete conditions, as a moral evil, as a “sin,” is it perhaps be- 
cause it is a much lesser good than the other? Decidedly not. 
But only because, under the mentioned conditions, it is con- 
trary to the moral law, it implies a “deprivation of moral 
rectitude.” What is positive in the act remains good; so the 
same action can be meritorious during the weekdays! It only 
becomes “ bad ” because of the mentioned deprivation. 

Let us apply what has just been said to God, the Creator. 
To create a world “less perfect’ would be for Him a real 
“evil ” only in the hypothesis that He would be morally bound 
not to do it. But it is clear, that, this way we only come back 
to our initial problem: why should God always choose a more 
perfect world? Why should not He be allowed to create a less 
perfect world ? 

The disciples of Leibniz will perhaps say: whatever this 


question may involve, it is certain that will power when facing 


two unequal goods can never choose the lesser good. 
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Whence comes this impossibility, shall we ask them? Could 
it be that the lesser good confronted with a greater good would 
cease, by this very fact, to be a “ good?” *° No, since “ good” 
is not simply an extrinsic denomination. Good implies a cer- 
tain immanent “ perfection,” as said above; and this does not 
disappear owing to the mere fact that it has been confronted 
with a greater good. 

We ask once more: whence comes this impossibility of which 
we are told? 

Is it perhaps that the good deemed “ greater ” than the other 
has an irresistible influence on the will? That is precisely 
what happens, is Leibniz’s reply. 


There is always a dominant reason which induces the will to its 
choice; °° the will is determined only by the greater good of the 
object; *1 the will is never induced to act but by the greater good of 
the object; °? the will is never induced to act but by the representation 
of the good which prevails over contrary representations; 5* we always 
follow, in exercising our will, the result of all the inclinations which 
come from reason as well as from passions; ** so every thing is... 
determined in advance, in man as well as everywhere else, and man is 
a kind of spiritual automation; °° when I say: this pleases me, it is 
like saying: I find it good. Thus it is the ideal good of the object... 
which decides the choice of it among many others .. . that contain 
less of the good which affects me; ** one may say, in a certain sense, 
that man must . . . choose the part which after all appeals to him 
most; 57 all causes, internal and external as well, make the soul decide 
with certainty; ** I believe that the will always follows the most 


*° Since the object of the will is “ the good,” it is obvious that it could 
not choose the object mentioned. 

5° Hssais de Théodicée, 1st part, ch. 45, p. 157. Remarques sur le livre 
de Vorigine du mal, ch. 16-17, pp. 55-60. 

51 Hssais de Thédociée .. . ibid. 

52 Ibid. 

58 Ibid. 

54 Tbid., ch. 51, p. 163. 

55 Tbid., ch. 52, p. 163; 3d part, ch. 402, p. 601-602. 

5° Jbid., 2d part, ch. 110, p. 230. 

57 Ibid., 3d part, ch. 282, p. 468. 

58 Ibid., 3d part, ch. 371, p. 568. 
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advantageous representation, distinct or confused, of good and evil, 
which results from reasons, passions and inclinations.*® 


We could multiply the texts. Why bother? The ones we 
just quoted show plainly Leibniz’s thought touching the prob- 
lem in which we are interested: the will always chooses the 
greatest good. Any theory which would claim the contrary 
“would clash with the great principle of sufficient reason.” °° 

What we have just learned from Leibniz, holds good for any 
will properly so called. God as well as man can choose only 


the best: 


After having compared all possible worlds, He must choose the one 
which is the best .. . and admit it into existence through the almighty 
word of Fiat, with all that this world contains; ®2 when one says 
that goodness alone determined God to create this universe, it is fair 
to add that His goodness made Him, before this, create and produce 
all the good possible; but that His wisdom made the selection and 
was responsible for His choosing, later, the best.* 


But if God is bound to choose only the best, His action is 
subject to necessity. No, replies Leibniz “ one is never subjected 


to necessity in one’s choices.” “* 


But what necessity are you speaking of here, let us ask 


Leibniz. “I mean here a necessity which is absolute or meta- 
physical,” he replies, without any ambiguity.” A little further 


5° Remarques sur le livre de Vorigine du mal, ch. 13, p. 51. 

°° Essais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 175, p. 340, ibid., 1st part, 
ch. 45, pp. 157-158. 

61 Tbid., 1st part, ch. 8, pp. 115-116; ch. 21, pp. 21, 132-133; ch. 45, 
pp. 157-158; ch. 52, pp. 163-164; 2d part, ch. 117, pp. 238-239; ch. 130, 
pp. 267-269; ch. 160, pp. 312-313; ch. 168, pp. 342-325; ch. 322, pp. 512- 
513; 3d part, ch. 248, pp. 428-429; ch. 282, pp. 468-470. Causa Dei asserta 

.. ch. 46, p. 17; ch. 67, p. 23. , 

62 Hssais de Théodicée, 1st part, ch. 52, p. 164. 

*8 Tbid., 2d part, ch. 116, pp. 237-238. Ibid., lst part, ch, 23, p. 135; 
ch. 25, pp. 136-137. 

% Hssais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 132, p. 271; Remarques sur le 
livre de Vorigine du mal, ch. 19, p. 64; ch. 21, pp. 69-74; ch. 22, pp. 74-78. 
Causa Dei asserta .. . ch. 101-108, pp. 33-35. 

*5 Hssais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 132, pp. 270-271. 
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he goes back to the same idea. “ Freedom must exclude any 


absolute and metaphysical or logical ” ® 


or even “ geometri- 
cal” * necessity. This is because exclusion of metaphysical 
certainty is essential to the notion of the contingent and only 
the “ contingent ” can be submitted to choice.** What is abso- 
lutely or metaphysically necessary forces itself on our will with 
a might against which we are helpless. Even God is helpless 
in this case. 

But if this is true, could it not be said that all that occurs 
in nature results from freedom, that all natural causes act 
freely, since (in order to illustrate this by an example) there 
is no absolute contradiction (metaphysical, logical or mathe- 
matical) in fire not burning ? © 

Here is Leibniz’ reply to this difficulty. Contingency is a 
necessary “ condition ” to the exercise of freedom, but it is not 


a sufficient condition. A second condition is required, namely 


intelligence.“° This is why animals deprived of intelligence 
and a man dead drunk are unable to act freely.” 

But does this answer solve our difficulty completely? We 
do not think so. Because, according to Leibniz himself, intel- 
ligence is a mere “condition” of the use of the free will; it 
makes choice possible, it prepares it, it does not constitute it. 

In fact, intelligence has the sole aim of enlightening us about 
the “ weightier reason” which alone should determine our 


** Ibid., 3d part, ch. 302, p. 492; also, ch. 282, pp. 468-470. 

°7 Ibid., Ist part, ch. 2, p. 4; 3d part, ch. 282, pp. 468-470. Cinquiéme 
Lettre de Leibniz & Clarke, ch. 4. 

*8 Tbid., 3d part, ch. 288, p. 476; also, Ist part, ch. 53, pp. 164-165; 
3d part, ch. 302, p. 492. 

*° Absolute necessity is defined by Leibniz as well as other philosophers 
of his time “the one of which the opposite implies contradiction,” Dis- 
cours de la conformité de la loi avec la raison, ed. Paul Janet (Paris, 
1866), II, 33; also, Remarques sur le livre de Vorigine du mal, ch. 14, 
pp. 51-53. Causa Dei asserta .. . ch. 21, pp. 8-9. 

7° Hssais de Théodicée . . . 3d part, ch. 302, p. 492; ch. 288, pp. 476-477. 

71 Ibid., 1st part, ch. 34, p. 147; 3d part, ch. 302, p. 492; also, Causa 
Dei asserta ... ch. 20, pp. 8-9. 
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choice. This we saw above. As long as we think that the 
goods to be chosen from are equal, we are unable to make our 
choice. This is why, if the hypothesis of Buridan’s donkey 
were possible, “ one would have to say that it would let itself 


die from hunger.” 


The real principle, thanks to which the intellectual substance 
has dominion over itself, over its own actions,”* is, according to 
Leibniz, “‘ spontaneity.” For spontaneity is responsible for the 
fact “ that our actions and will-acts depend completely on us.” * 

But in what does this spontaneity consist? Leibniz answers 
with Aristotle’s words: “ action is spontaneous, when its prin- 


Now it is indisputable 
76 


ciple is inside the person who acts. 
that “‘we have in ourselves the principle of our actions. 
Moreover, “to speak with philosophical rigor, external things 
have no influence on us” at all.” 


It is true that impressions of outward things often turn us from our 
path, and that this leads to the common belief, that at least in this 
respect, part of the principles of our actions is outside of us; and I 
confess that one has to speak this way, in adapting oneself to popu- 
lar speech, which can be done to a certain point without infringing 
upon truth,’”* but when it is a question of exact understanding, I 
maintain that our spontaneity does not admit of any exception.’® 


This spontaneity is intimately bound to the “ system of pre- 


established harmony ”: *° there is no physical communication ™ 


72 Tbid., lst part, ch. 49, p. 161. 

78 Essais de Théodicée . . . 3d part, ch. 291, pp. 479-480; Ist part, ch. 59, 
pp. 171-173. 

Tbid. 

76 Tbid., 3d part, ch. 290, pp. 478-479. 

™ Ibid., 3d part, ch. 301, p. 491. 

77 Ibid. 

** He himself adopts sometimes this popular language. Cf. e.g., Essais 
de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 371, pp. 568-569. 

® Ibid., 3d part, ch. 290, p. 479; also, ibid., lst part, ch. 59, pp. 171-173. 

8° Tbid., Ist part, ch. 59, p. 172. La Monadologie, ch. 69, pp. 122-123; 
ch. 78, p. 130; ch. 79, p. 130. Cinquiéme Lettre de Leibniz a@ Clarke, 
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between soul and body ; * states of soul follow each other within 
the soul, with a strict uniformity,** each succeeding state being 
rigorously determined by the preceeding state by virtue of the 
principle of sufficient reason. “The future is in a latent state 
in the present; it could be guessed from the past; the distant 


is expressed in the near-by.” ** Now this is true also of the 


will. How then is it possible in this case to speak of freedom ? 


Now such an automatism can also be found in God. Here 
are a few texts in support of this assertion. 


Metaphysically speaking, God could choose, or do, what would not 
have been the best [that is to say, we do not see here any logical con- 
tradiction], but He could not do it from a moral standpoint.*® Just as 
metaphysical necessity is absurd in regard to God’s actions ad eztra, 
so moral necessity is worthy of Him.... As all possibilities are not 
compatible with one another in the same universe, it is for this very 
reason that all possibilities could not be produced, and one must say 
that God is not forced to the creation of this world from a meta- 
physical point of view. One can say that, as soon as God has decreed 
something to be created, there is a fight between all possibilities, all 
of them aspiring to existence; those which, put together, produce the 
most reality, the most perfection, the most intelligibility are the ones 
which triumph. To be true this fight can only be ideal, that is to 
say a conflict of reasons in the most perfect understanding. ... How- 
ever, God is bound by a moral necessity to do things in such a way 
that He could not act better; otherwise, not only would others have 
cause to criticize what He does, but they would also take exception to 


ch. 89. In the way Suarez explains the efficacity of prayers, Leibniz sees 
a “sample” of preordered harmony. Cf. Hssais de Théodicée . . . 3d part, 
ch. 310, pp. 498-500. 

S1 Leibniz admits only a “metaphysical communication” between the 
soul and body, but it consists in this, that “Soul and body compose the 
same agent, or what one calls a person.” IJbid., Ist part, ch. 59, p. 173. 

82 Essais de Théodicée .. . 1st part, ch. 59, p. 173; 3d part, ch. 399, 
pp. 597-598; ch. 400, pp. 598-599. Deuwiéme Lettre de Leibniz 4 Clarke, 
ch. 5. 

88 La Monadologie, ch. 7, pp. 95-96; ch. 11, p. 98. 

84 Les principes de la nature et de la grace, ch. 13. 

85 Hesais de Théodicée . . . 3d part, ch. 234, p. 413. 
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the imperfection, which is contrary to the sovereign happiness of the 
divine nature. This continuous feeling of His own guilt or imper- 
fection would be an inevitable source of grief.®¢ 

If God had not chosen the best universe He would have done some- 
thing worse than all the sins of the creatures; for He would have 
stooped from His own perfection . .. since the lesser good implies 
some evil. And God would be overthrown... .% 


So finally, this present world emerged from a competition of 
all possible worlds. It owes its existence to its victory.** God, 
so to speak, only ratified it. To act differently would have 
meant that God would commit an “ imperfection,” a “ fault,” 
even a grave “sin,” and consequently cause Himself perpetual 
“ grief ” and remorse, which would have deprived Him of His 
eternal beatitude, His Divinity. But, as all these consequences 
are repugnant in God absolutely or metaphysically, it follows 


8° Hssais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 201, pp. 373-374; Causa Dei 
asserta ...c. 67. 

Here let us note a curious fact. Whenever Leibniz speaks of the free 
will, he remains systematically silent on the “ physical” necessity, “the 
one which produces the order in Nature and consists in the rules of 
motion and in some other general laws.” (Leibniz, Théodicée, part I, 
n. 2.) Why? Because these laws were freely chosen (among all pos- 
sible ones) by God, and consequently “the physical necessity is founded 
on the moral one” (ibid., n. 2), which led their choice. 

The words we find toward the end of the Théodicée deserve attention. 
“In reality, so we read, I think that only the followers of Hobbes and 
Spinoza can be reproached with destroying freedom and contingency; for 
they believe that what hapyens is the only possible thing and must happen 
by a brutal and geometrical necessity” (part III, n. 371). The choice 
which God makes of the best world “is free and independent from the 
necessity because it takes place between several possible things, and the 
will is determined only by the prevalent goodness” (Hssais de Théodicée, 
Ist part, ch. 45, p. 158). This explanation does not surpass the limits of 
the psychological determinism. 

87“ Ag in mathematics, when there is no maximum or minimum ... 
everything happens equally, or, when it is not possible, nothing happens: 
we can likewise, with perfect wisdom, which is not less regulated than 
mathematics, suppose that God would not have created any world, if 
there were no best one (optimum) among all the possible worlds” (Hssais 
de Théodicée . . . Ist part, ch. 8, p. 116). 

8° Hssais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 201, pp. 372-374. 
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that He was bound by an absolute, metaphysical necessity, to 
create the best world. The distinction between “ moral ” neces- 


sity and “ absolute” necessity has absolutely no meaning here. 
Optimism, under the pretense of exalting. God,- actually 
degrades Him. It is incompatible with Theism. 


IV. Moprrate Optimism 


Before finishing this subject let us say a word more on the 
matter of “ relative or moderate optimism,” the thesis to which 
we referred above. 

When we ask if our actual world could be better than it is, 
it is most important that we make precise the meaning of this 
question. The world is in fact constituted by two principles: 
matter and form. Matter, so to speak, is the existing things 
which are in the world. Form is the manner in which they 
are ordered, or to be more clear, it is in a sense the sum of the 
relations which unite things to each other. 

And so the problem just stated can be understood in two 
different way: 1) Could an actual world contain more perfect 
beings than it does?; 2) the beings which exist in our world— 
could they be better ordered than they are ? 

The answer to the first question is not too difficult. It is evi- 
dent that God can create, in this world, more perfect beings— 
for example certain new species of living beings. The conse- 
quence of this creation would be to reduce considerably the 
amount of suffering, of evil in the world. But then—and this 
is evident—we would be abandoning our hypothesis. For we 
would be then dealing not with our actual world but with a 
different world! 

Let us pass to the consideration of the second question: Could 
the things which exist in this world be better ordered ? 

To answer this question it is enough to note that the order 
of this world is not the effect of chance or of an external neces- 
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the imperfection, which is contrary to the sovereign happiness of the 
divine nature. This continuous feeling of His own guilt or imper- 
fection would be an inevitable source of grief.®¢ 

If God had not chosen the best universe He would have done some- 
thing worse than all the sins of the creatures; for He would have 
stooped from His own perfection . . . since the lesser good implies 
some evil. And God would be overthrown... .* 


So finally, this present world emerged from a competition of 
all possible worlds. It owes its existence to its victory.** God, 
so to speak, only ratified it. To act differently would have 
meant that God would commit an “ imperfection,” a “ fault,” 
even a grave “sin,” and consequently cause Himself perpetual 
“ grief ” and remorse, which would have deprived Him of His 
eternal beatitude, His Divinity. But, as all these consequences 
are repugnant in God absolutely or metaphysically, it follows 


8° Hssais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 201, pp. 373-374; Causa Dei 
asserta ...c. 67. 

Here let us note a curious fact. Whenever Leibniz speaks of the free 
will, he remains systematically silent on the “ physical” necessity, “ the 
one which produces the order in Nature and consists in the rules of 
motion and in some other general laws.” (Leibniz, Théodicée, part I, 
n. 2.) Why? Because these laws were freely chosen (among all pos- 
sible ones) by God, and consequently “the physical necessity is founded 
on the moral one” (ibid., n. 2), which led their choice. 

The words we find toward the end of the Théodicée deserve attention. 
“In reality, so we read, I think that only the followers of Hobbes and 
Spinoza can be reproached with destroying freedom and contingency; for 
they believe that what happens is the only possible thing and must happen 
by a brutal and geometrical necessity” (part III, n. 371). The choice 
which God makes of the best world “is free and independent from the 
necessity because it takes place between several possible things, and the 
will is determined only by the prevalent goodness” (Hssais de Théodicée, 
Ist part, ch. 45, p. 158). This explanation does not surpass the limits of 
the psychological determinism. 

87“ As in mathematics, when there is no maximum or minimum ... 
everything happens equally, or, when it is not possible, nothing happens: 
we can likewise, with perfect wisdom, which is not less regulated than 
mathematics, suppose that God would not have created any world, if 
there were no best one (optimum) among all the possible worlds” (Hssais 
de Théodicée . . . 1st part, ch. 8, p. 116). 

8° Hssais de Théodicée . . . 2d part, ch. 201, pp. 372-374. 
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that He was bound by an absolute, metaphysical necessity, to 
create the best world. The distinction between “ moral ” neces- 


sity and “ absolute ” necessity has absolutely no meaning here. 
Optimism, under the pretense of exalting. God,- actually 
degrades Him. It is incompatible with Theism. 


IV. Moprrate Optimism 


Before finishing this subject let us say a word more on the 
matter of “ relative or moderate optimism,” the thesis to which 
we referred above. 

When we ask if our actual world could be better than it is, 
it is most important that we make precise the meaning of this 
question. The world is in fact constituted by two principles: 
matter and form. Matter, so to speak, is the existing things 
which are in the world. Form is the manner in which they 
are ordered, or to be more clear, it is in a sense the sum of the 
relations which unite things to each other. 

And so the problem just stated can be understood in two 
different way: 1) Could an actual world contain more perfect 
beings than it does?; 2) the beings which exist in our world— 
could they be better ordered than they are ? 

The answer to the first question is not too difficult. It is evi- 
dent that God can create, in this world, more perfect beings— 
for example certain new species of living beings. The conse- 
quence of this creation would be to reduce considerably the 
amount of suffering, of evil in the world. But then—and this 
is evident—we would be abandoning our hypothesis. For we 
would be then dealing not with our actual world but with a 
different world! 

Let us pass to the consideration of the second question: Could 
the things which exist in this world be better ordered ? 

To answer this question it is enough to note that the order 
of this world is not the effect of chance or of an external neces- 
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sity. It springs from the world itself. For it is founded upon 
the laws of nature. Now the laws of nature spring from the 
depths of the beings existing in nature: as the being is, so the 
law will be. The natural law is only a special aspect of the 
being of nature. In fact, nature, as we have tried to show 
elsewhere, is essentially dynamic. And its tendencies—whose 
ensemble is precisely what make up “the laws of nature ”— 
are only the manifestation of its immanent dynamism. If one 


‘ 


calls these tendencies “ contingent,” one can only do so in the 


sense in which we say that the natures which make up the 


“contingent.” But with regard to these particular 


world are 
natures, they are necessary, physically necessary. Therefore, 
to change these tendencies, one would have first to change the 
natures themselves. The conclusion is inevitable: the actual 
world cannot be better ordered. 

That is the meaning of “ relative or moderate optimism.” * 

But this optimism is by no means rigid. It permits indi- 
viduals to ‘ 


own efforts, the world in which they live. This is true not 


‘ameliorate,’ within certain limits and by their 


only of man, who thanks to his intelligence can use nature for 


his needs, but also, though in a lesser degree, it is true of ani- 


mals and of plants. Animals and plants thus constitute “ im- 


*® According to certain authors, relative or moderate optimism consists 
in this, that the cause of the world is the most perfect possible cause. 
For is not God the efficient, exemplary, and final cause of the world? 

This manner of understanding the matter does not seem as fortunate 
to us. And for two reasons. First of all such a proceeding considers the 
goodness of the world in an entirely extrinsic manner, since the cause in 
question is not immanent to the world. Secondly, any universe, what- 
soever its character, would always be “the best,” if we so consider the 
matter. And rightly so. For its efficient, exemplary, and final cause would 
always be God. 

And thus the problem of optimism of the world would lose all its 
intelligibility in this theory. 

As regards the beautiful theory of St. Thomas Aquinas on this ques- 
tion, it is enough that we refer the reader to the excellent study of 
Alexander Rozwadowski, 8.I., “De optimismo universali secundum §. 
Thomam,” Gregoriar.im (1936), pp. 254-264. 
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peria in imperio.” What we have said elsewhere of the “ imma- 
nent finality ” of living beings dispenses us from insisting on 
this point. 

But to limit our consideration to man, we have seen that 
everything in the world, without any exception, even the most 
atrocious, even death itself, can work to his good. There is 
nothing in the world which is absolutely and irremediably bad 
for him. In that consists the greatness of his free will, which 
makes him the creator of his own destiny. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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CHRONICLE : 


Philosophy in Switzerland 
During and After the War 


by I. M. Bochenski, O. P. 


N SWITZERLAND there has not been anything like a unity of 
I philosophic thought. Actually, three different groups may be dis- 
tinguished: the French-speaking Protestant, the Catholic, and the 
German-speaking non-Catholic circles. There is also an important 
center of studies, grouped around the Dialectica in Zurich, which unites 
representatives of all three circles. There are also several rather non- 
professional groups interested in philosophy. In 1940, however, the 
Swiss (central) Philosophical Society, uniting the eight societies of a 
local character, came into being. It publishes an annual volume, Studia 
Philosophica, and holds yearly meetings in Bern. 

The French-speaking Protestant circle includes the Universities of 
Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel, with their Philosophical Societies. 
Its main organ is the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. Most of 
the philosophers belonging to it are Christian (Protestant) and liberals, 
thus giving to this group a peculiar character different from that of 
France, on which it otherwise depends. The most distinguished phi- 
losopher of this circle, Professor Arnold Reymond, published his main 
work, Philosophie Spiritualiste, in 1942. In 1943, a series, Etre et 
Penser, was launched by Professor P. Thévénaz. Existentialism is here 
represented by that brilliant young philosopher, Mile. Jeanne Hersch 
(L’illusion philosophique, 1936; L’Btre et la Forme, 1944). Professor 


1 There is no satisfactory general account of recent Swiss philosophy; cf. 
however, A. Tumarkin, Wesen und Weden der Schweizerischen Philosophie, 
1948; Philosophie in der Schweiz, 1948 (especially the paper of P. Fruitiger 
“La philosophie en Suisse Romande,” pp. 74-114). On the contrary, there 
exists a bibliography of the German-Swiss philosophical literature (E, 
Heuss, Bibliographie . .., 1940) for the years 1900-40. For all philo- 
sophical publications of Swiss thinkers for the years 1941-44, cf. H. 
Zantop, in Studia Philosophica, V (1946) 218-278. 
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J. Piaget, the well known psychologist,? became interested in logic and 
methodology in science; the results were published in his Classes, rela- 
tions et nombres (1942). Collections of philosophical essays were 
offered to A. Reymond (1940) and H. Miéville (1948). J. de la Harpe, 
the most prominent philosopher of Neuchatel, died in 1947. But there 
is no lack of younger thinkers who are continuing the tradition of 
the circle. 

The Catholic circle includes the University of Fribourg with its 
Philosophical Society and the Philosophical Society of Interior Switzer- 
land, both groups almost exclusively Thomist thinkers of the right 
wing. The main review is Divus Thomas, published quarterly in Ger- 
man; the Fribourg Society publishes a monthly Bulletin in French, 
and the Society of Interior Switzerland gets out an Annual. This 
latter society is composed mostly of philosophy teachers in Swiss 
Catholic high schools. Recently, the faculty of professors at Fribourg 
has been completely changed and the teaching expanded. Already in 
1943, Fr. G. M. Manser, who is the most prominent Swiss Thomist 
(Das Wesen des Thomismus, 1917; 3rd ed., 1948; Das Naturrecht in 
thomistischer Beleuchtung, 1944; Angewandtes Naturrecht, 1947), was 
succeeded by Fr. P. Wyser. In 1945, Fr. M. de Munnynck died and 
was succeeded by Fr. N. Luyten; Fr. M.-D. Philippe was named pro- 
fessor of criteriology, while Fr. Th. Deman, a distinguished scholar 
interested both in moral and ancient philosophy, succeeded Fr. 8. 
Ramirez. In 1947, Fr. A. Rohner resigned; his successor is Fr. V. 
Kuiper, a well known Hegelian scholar. Two new chairs were founded: 
for Contemporary Philosophy (1945) and for Social Philosophy (Fr. 
A. F. Utz, 1947). Professor O. Gigon, a classical scholar, wrote several 
books concerning ancient philosophy, among others a much read 
Sokrates (1943). Among other publications we may cite Fr. Bochen- 
ski’s Europdische Philosophie der Gegenwart (1948) and Fr. Wyser’s 
critical edition of the In Boethium de Trinitate (1948). Under the 
direction of Fribourg professors, several series of books are published.’ 
It can be said that Fribourg 1s actually one of the best equipped Catho- 
lic schools of philosophy in Europe. 


*Professor Piaget is the President of the Institut J. J. Rousseau, the 
celebrated educational department of the University of Geneva. 

*The educational department has been greatly developed; it now has 
twenty teachers. In 1947, an International Institute of Social Sciences 
was founded under Professor E. Bongras; since 1948, it has published a 
quarterly international review Politeia. 
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The German-speaking non-Catholic circle (Universities of Basel, 
Bern, and Zurich) with their Philosophical Societies has the greatest 
number of Swiss philosophers. It has no philosophical review but 
influences many series of books totally or partially devoted to philoso- 
phy. We may cite, first of all, the Schriften der Mile. Marie Gretler- 
Stiftung (1944 et seq.) and the Sammlung Dalp of A. Francke, Bern. 

Basel is the home of Professor P. Hiaberlin, a metaphysician who 
may be considered the most important thinker of this German circle. 
Professor Hiberlin published books on nearly all parts of philosophy; 
in 1938-40 his main work, Naturphilosophische Betrachtungen, was pub- 
lished. He resigned in 1948 and was succeeded by Karl Jaspers, the 
well-known existentialist. There is also in Basel another international 
celebrity, Professor K. Barth, the leading Protestant theologian, who is 
not without influence on philosophy in Switzerland. Among other 
philosophers in Basel, we may cite Professor Hans Schmalenbach, main 
work: Geist und Sein (1939), Professor Heinrich Barth whose large 
work, Philosophie der Erscheinung (1947) is considered the most im- 
portant post-war Swiss philosophical publication, and Dr. H. Kunz 
who wrote in 1946 on philosophical anthropology. 

Until recently (1945), the University of Zurich had the well-known 
German thinker E. Griesbach. He was succeeded by a metaphysician 
from the school of N. Hartmann, Professor Hans Barth. Other dis- 
tinguished professors of the same university are K. Diirr, the only 
Swiss neo-positivist, W. Keller, a phenomenologist, and D. Brinkmann, 
who wrote a widely read book on the philosophy of Technique (1946). 
The chair of philosophy at the Polytechnical School of Zurich was 
held until 1946 by Fr. Medicus, who studied mostly in the fields of 
esthetics and philosophy of religion and in the spirit of Fichte. He 
was succeeded by P. Thévénaz. 

In Zurich also, at the Polytechnical School, Professor F. Gonseth 
organized a new philosophical movement: idoneism. This is a rather 
relativistic philosophy, denying that there are any absolute criteria of 
truth and holding that all beliefs are always revisable. In 1947, a 
review, Dialectica, was founded and several philosophical books pub- 
lished, among which we may cite Der Begriff der Helligkeit of H. 
Konig (1947). In the spring of 1948, the group held an international 
congress (Seconds entretiens de Zurich), with a large international 
participation. Among the members of this group is the eminent mathe- 
matical logician Professor Paul Bernays, the (anticommunist) marxist 
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Dr. E. J. Walter and—last but not least—Miss Magdalena Aebi, the 
author of an important book, Kants Begriindung der deutschen Phi- 
losophie (1948). The group of the Dialectica founded in 1946 (with 
the collaboration of Professor E. W. Beth of Amsterdam and the 
present writer) an International Society for Logie and Philosophy of 
Science; the Swiss section was founded in 1948. 

There are also in Switzerland many writers who, without being 
professionals, are interested in philosophy. We may cite, for example, 
Professor F. Dessauer, the well known Fribourg physicist and Fr. 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, a relativistic thinker living in Basel. Pro- 
fessor C. Jung, the celebrated psychoanalyst, has his own circle of 
studies; since 1933, this group has held yearly meetings in Ascona, 
devoted to the study of religion, and it also publishes the Hranos- 
Jahrbuch.* 


University of Fribourg, 
Fribourg, Switzerland 
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THE Opera Omnia or St. THomas 


We have repeatedly urged the whole-hearted support for the photo- 
lithographic reprint of the highly legible text of the Parma edition of 
the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas Aquinas which is now being brought 
out by the Musurgia Publishers, 4 East Forty-first Street, New York, 
N. Y. We have recently received a specimen page of the Pars Prima of 
the Summa Theologica. The approximate trimmed size is 744 by 11 
inches. The reproduction is excellent. Subscriptions are still being 
received. The volumes will appear at monthly intervals until the entire 
project is completed. Again we urge our members to use their influence 
with libraries in their vicinity to become subscribers. Payment may be 
made also on a monthly basis, with the appearance of the successive 
volumes. The Musurgia Publishers announce that their next reprint 
in the field of medieval philosophy will be the Thomas Lezicon for 
which they will also receive subscriptions. The reprint is to be from 
the second enlarged edition (Paderborn 1895), long difficult to secure. 


“In 1948, a Jung-Institute was founded in Zurich. 
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Our Association president, Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, who is consulting 
editor for the Opera Omnia reprint, supplies us with the following 
interesting information on the project: In 1936 the Bulletin Thomiste 
(IV; 80-84) noted that no complete edition of the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas was on the market. That remains true up to the present. Cer- 
tain works such as the two Summae and the De Ente et Essentia have 
been published separately many times, but other important treatises 
cannot be bought at all, except in used sets of the Opera Omnia which 
appear infrequently and at high prices in the lists of rare book dealers. 
This is a situation which must be remedied, for any serious study of the 
life and thought of St. Thomas Aquinas must be based on a reading 
of the texts. 

The first edition of the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas was a gathering 
of manuscripts preceding the canonization process in 1323. A first 
attempt at printing (Veneta-Prima) the Opera Omnia was made at 
Venice in 1484; this was never completed. At the time of the Council 
of Trent (1545-1563), the Pope, St. Pius V, authorized and subsidized 
the printing of the first complete text. The Piana edition appeared at 
Rome (1570-1571) under the imprint of Paulus Minutius. This edition 
is now very rare. It is a good text but unsuitable for photolithographic 
reproduction on several counts. Some of the type is quite small; the 
type is old style and unfamiliar to the modern reader; moreover, the 
text contains many abbreviations not common in modern Latin texts. 
The Piana was reprinted at Venice in 1594-1598. 

Only five complete printings have been made since: Antwerp-Cologne, 
1612 (ed. Morelles); Paris, 1636-1641 (ed. Nicolai) ; Veneta-Secunda, 
1745-1788 (ed. De Rubeis) ; Parma, 1852-1873; and Paris: Vivés, 1872- 
1880 (ed. Fretté and Maré). These are not entirely distinct editions; 
the text tradition is rather uniform; the editors seemed to have con- 
fined themselves to minor emendations and the adding of explanatory 
notes and doctoral dissertations. A magnificent new edition is in 
progress, the Leonina. It has printed only the two Summae and three 
of the commentaries on Aristotle. This means that, if the previous 
schedule of publication is maintained by the Leonine Commission, no 
living scholar will see the completion of the Leonina. 

It is easy to understand, then, why it was suggested to the Musurgia 
Publishers, who specialize in such work, that they reproduce a standard 
working edition of the Opera Omnia. To set up a new edition in type 
would cost several hundred thousand dollars, and such a project would 
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mean entering into competition with the Leonine edition. For these 
reasons, a photolithographie reprint of the very legible text of the 
Parma edition seems to be the most prudent choice. It also guarantees 
that no new errors in printing will be introduced. To bring the users 
of the Reprint up to date on matters of authenticity, chronology, 
textual criticism, methods of analysis, and recent bibliography, a new 
Introduction by Dr. Bourke will preface the first volume. This introduc- 
tion will also give information about the different titles of minor works, 
the variations in the numbering of the Opuscula, and the use of the 
Tabula Aurea of Peter Bergomo, a complete concordance which is 
included in Volume XXV. 

It is to be emphasized that the type faces of the Parma edition are 
modern in appearance and that there are no abbreviations of words 
such as one finds in the Renaissance editions. Anyone who can read a 
modern Latin text can read this first American reprint of the Opera 
Omnia of St. Thomas Aquinas. Orders for single volumes cannot be 
accepted, but attempts will be made to supply subscribers with extra 
copies of certain volumes. 


THe TwENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


We again remind our membership of the change of the time of our 
Annual Meeting from Christmas week to Tuesday and Wednesday of 
Easter Week, which will hereafter be the regular time for our Annual 
Meeting. Hence, we shall have no Annual Meeting this coming Christ- 
mas week. Our twenty-third Annual Meeting will be in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, at the Somerset Hotel, April 19-20, 1949. The general theme of 
the meeting will be “ Philosophy and Finality,” with the two morning 
general sessions being given over to a consideration of various phases 
of the general theme. The afternoon sectional meetings will be in the 
fields of metaphysics, psychology, ethics and philosophy of society, 
history of philosophy, philosophy of science, and philosophy of educa- 
tion. The Presidential Address and the Annual Association Address 
will be given at the dinner session on the evening of April 19. We had 
hoped to be able to publish an advance statement of the program, but 
as this column goes to the printer, only one of the six committees in 
charge of the sectional meetings has made its report to the secretary. 
Reports were due on June 1. We urge the various committees to make 
their reports immediately. Again we urge the various regional confer- 
ence officers to plan at least one regional meeting this fall to take 
the place of the annual Christmas meeting of the Association. 
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GRADUATE PHILOSOPHY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NotrE DAME 


The department of philosophy at Notre Dame today is staffed by 
some twenty full-time and several part-time members. It is carrying 
on a three-fold function—undergraduate teaching, graduate teaching 
and research. It considers all these functions to be integral parts of 
the university professor’s work. 

Things have changed rapidly at Notre Dame, because only a genera- 
tion ago philosophy was pretty much a one-man department. There was 
no graduate program and little or no research. Development began 
after World War I, when the student body increased and more and 
more members could be added to the faculty. This led to the intro- 
duction of graduate work into the Department in the twenties. It was 
not until 1936, however, that adequate staff and facilities made it 
possible to offer the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Interest in philosophy has always been fostered among the under- 
graduate students at Notre Dame. This interest was running highest 
in the 1930s and many students chose philosophy as their major subject. 
World War II disrupted this encouraging situation and turned the 
minds of young men to other things. And so Notre Dame like other 
schools is now trying to revive and build up undergraduate interest in 
philosophy. To this end, all the regular systematic courses from logic 
to ethics are taught and also an introductory course which defines for 
the student philosophical knowledge and its place in the hierarchy of 
human knowledges. The aim of the curriculum is to acquaint the student 
with the essential unity of all knowledge, to deepen and clarify his 
insight into the nature of the world and of man, to give him better 
control over his thinking, to develop his intellectual powers, and to 
broaden his vision beyond the narrow limits of any of the particular 
sciences. 


In the late thirties a small but intellectually gifted group of graduate 
students were enrolled at Notre Dame. The first doctor’s degree was 
conferred on George Joseph MeMorrow in 1940. His doctoral disser- 
tation was entitled: A Metaphysical Study of the Individual and the 
Person. Since then ten more candidates have successfully completed 
their doctoral work: Titles of their dissertations are: 
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1941 Ashley, Winston Norman. The Theory of Natural Slavery 
According to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. 
Baker, Richard Russell. The Thomistic Theory of the Pas- 
sions and Their Influence on the 
Will. 
Rago, Henry. The Philosophy of Aesthetic Indi- 
vidualism. 
1942 Flynn, Frederick Edward. Wealth and Money in the Economic 
Philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Jacoby, Paul Joseph. Common Sense in Epistemology. 
Schorsch, Robert Stephen. The Psychology of Play. 
1944 Babin, Arthur Eugene. The Theory of Opposition in 
Aristotle. 
1945 Junkersfeld, SSND, Sr. M. The Aristotelian-Thomistic Concept 
Julienne. of Chance. 
1946 Donovan, Sister M. Annice, The Henological Argument for the 
CSC. Existence of God in the Works 
of St. Thomas. 
Pacheco, Armando Correia. Plato’s Conception of Love. 


During World War II the number of graduate students in philosophy 
was reduced almost to the vanishing point, and again the University 
had to take a fresh start. In the schoolyear 1947-48 seventeen students 
are getting their work underway, and the outlook is brightening once 
more. The aim of the graduate program is to form philosophers, teachers 
and scholars, by giving the students through grounding in philosophical 
thought and method, and by training them in philosophical thinking 
and research. To accomplish this aim, an integrated program of study 
and research is provided. In the first two years of this program the 
student takes basic courses and seminars in the several divisions of 
philosophy—logic, philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and moral phi- 
losophy—and in modern philosophy. The division courses are based 
upon the writings of Aristotle and St. Thomas, which are studied for 
their philosophical content, their method, their historical positions in 
western thought and their contributions to current philosophical prob- 
lems. In the third year the student concentrates on a field of specializa- 
tion and his work centers around research on the dissertation. Seminars 
and conferences are provided to help and direct the student to become 
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as deeply grounded as possible in his chosen field. Minor subjects are 
introduced into the program in the second and third years. These 
subjects must correlate with the student’s field of specialization to whose 
better and more comprehensive grasp they should contribute. 

The closest cooperation is maintained between the department and 
the Mediaeval Institute recently established at Notre Dame, and 
students may follow work in the Institute either as integral part of 
their major subject or as minor subjects. 

Present members of the department and their special subjects are: 


Boyle, Rev. Jerome M.—Metaphysics 

Brennan, Rev. Thomas J.—Logic 

Brennan, Rev. Thomas Joseph—Metaphysics 

Broughal, Rev. Lawrence V.—Moral Philosophy 

Caponigri, Dr. Robert A.—Modern Philosophy 

FitzGerald, Dr. John J.—Philosophy of Nature 

Kreilkamp, Dr. Karl—Logic and Moral Philosophy 

Leahy, Rev. James J.—Metaphysics 

Lisewski, Rev. Stanislaus F.—Moral Philosophy 

McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L.—History of Philosophy 

Moore, Rev. Philip S.—History of Philosophy and 
Textual Criticism 

Morrison, Mr. John J.—Logic 

Mullahy, Rev. Bernard I.—Philosophy of Nature 

Mullally, Dr. Joseph P.—Logic 

O’Grady, Dr. Daniel C.—Philosophy of Nature 

Reith, Rev. Herman R.—Metaphysics 

Roemer, Dr. William F.—Moral Philosophy 

Ward, Rev. Leo R.—Moral Philosophy 


Cuarues A. Hart, 
Association Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Survey of Periodicals 
Articles on Philosophy 


Antonianum, XXIII (April-June 1948) 2-3: 

M. Crenna, “Le teoria della relativita et la filosofia tradizionale ”: 
Despite its name, relativity contains invariants, and though a physical 
theory, it confuses mathematics with reality. 


Divus Thomas, Fribourg, XX VI (June 1948) 2: 

M. Thiel, “ Wesen, Ursachen, und Uberwindung der Vorurteile ”: 
Prejudice is due to bad will, aided by the social milieu and personal 
experience. Its removal is a task for morality. 


Divus Thomas, Piacenza, XXV (January-March 1948) 2: 

H. Degli’Innocenti, “ Animadversiones in Cajetani doctrinam de cor- 
porum individuatione”: The doctrine of Capreolus that individua- 
tion results from matter actually signated by quantity is favored over 
the opinion of Cajetan that such matter is potentially or exigentially 
quantified. A. Rossi, “ Metodi e risultati relativi alla storia della filo- 
sofia”: Giacon’s division of scholasticism into first, second, and third 
stages is explained, and an outline is provided for his treatment of 
the “second scholasticism,” dating from the 16th to 18th centuries. 


Estudios Franciscanos, XLIV (May 1948) 272: 

P. de Zamayon, “ La Filosofia franciscana”: The study and follow- 
ing of Christ has been the leading theme of the Franciscan School. 
T. de Orbiso, “La teoria del Conocimiento en Jaime Balmes”: B.’s 
reflections on truth and certitude form a pre-critical realism like that 
of Gilson. A. de Palma de Mallorca, “ Ramén Lull y la Sociedad de las 
Naciones”: L. anticipated the League of Nations and was one of the 
forerunners of international law. 


Giornale di Metafisica, III (May-June 1948) 3: 
M. Sciacca, “ Conquista dell’uomo”: Man works outward from his 
concrete self to the fact of God’s existence and to the grounding of a 
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metaphysic. AcTuaL PROBLEMS AND MISCELLANEOUS: M. Antonelli, 
“Main de Biran.” CrrricaL Notes oN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY: 
G. Sciacca, “Tl ‘methodo reflessivo’ di Jules Lagneau.” HiIsToRIcaL 
Srupies: 1) A. Carlini, “ Nota su Rosmini”; 2) F. Arata, “Tl pensiero 
di T. Valperga di Caluso e i suoi rapporti col pensiero di A. Rosmini.” 
R. Lazzarini, “ La filosofia e lo spirito cristiano.” 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (June 3, 1948) 12: 

I. Jenkins, “ What is a Normative Science?”: Founded on the 
margin of the ideal which science was not believed capable of clari- 
fying, the distinction between the normative and descriptive does not 
exist. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (June 17, 1948) 13: 

F. Kaufmann, “ Three Meanings of ‘ Truth’”: Truth as non tem- 
poral is in the logical order; as warranted assertibility, it refers to 
synthetic judgments; as an ideal of coherence, it is regulative. A. 
Smullyan, “The Variety of Philosophic Idioms”: Different philoso- 
phies have idioms which becloud basic agreements by the use of dif- 
ferent modes of expression. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (July 1, 1948) 14: 

M. Mendelbaum, “ A Critique of Philosophies of History”: Em- 
pirical historiography and philosophies of history are necessarily in 
conflict because one describes aspects of a process while the other seeks 
its determinants. K. Riezler, “The Historian and Truth”: The his- 
torian focuses on the particular but thereby reaches a knowledge of an 
eternal humanum. 


Journal of Philosophy, XLV (July 15, 1948) 15: 

J. Smith, “ Senses of Subjectivism in Value Theory”: Apart from 
its classical meaning, subjectivism can be defined as the holding of 
value judgments to be non-verifiable in the usual empirical way. 
E. Sisson, “ Things, Images, Ideas”: Things are external, ideas are 
in the mind and ideas are communicable, as the mind’s “ fictions and 
contrivances.” A. Bahm, “ Emergence of Values”: Value has different 
meanings for pluralists, monists, and organicists, having in the or- 
ganicism the meaning of ends, allied to temporal terminating. 
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The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIII (June 1948) 2: 

P. Bernays, “ A system of Axiomatic Set theory—VI”: Zermelo’s 
axioms cannot prove that there exists a set of which every finite ordinal 
is a member. A. Turing, “ Practical Forms of Type Theory”: Two 
type theories—the nested system and the concealed system—are here 
proposed to bring mathematical practice more into line with its theory. 
F’, Fitch, “ An extension of basic logic”: A logic is further elaborated 
in which Cantor’s theory is rejected and classes are regarded as enumer- 
able. A. Tarski, “ A Problem Concerning the Notion of Definability ” : 
The notion of definability used in formal logic cannot itself be defined 
in its system. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, IX (June 1948) 3: 

A, Bestor, Jr., “ Evolution of the Socialist Vocabulary ”: Though 
“communism” and “socialism” are words of 19th century vintage, 
there are similar words in the past; from the early 19th century, the 
socialist vocabulary experienced frequent changes. Discussion: R. 
Pearce, “ On Method in the History of Ideas.” 


Mind, LVII (April 1948) 226: 

B. Russell, “ Whitehead and Principia Mathematica”: There was 
little in this jointly authored work for which either man had sole re- 
sponsibility. C. Broad, “Alfred North Whitehead”: Whitehead 
worked from the mathematical, to the physical, to the metaphysical. 
E. Carritt, “ Professor H. A. Pritchard. Personal Recollections.” W. 
Kneale, “ Boole and the Revival of Logic”: Boole’s original contribu- 
tions to the subject were those of a truth-function and of a normal 
form. J. Findlay, “ Can God’s Existence be Disproved”: Atheism is 
true because the absence of necessity and rational evidence is incom- 
patible with a Divine Existence. P. Strawson, “Necessary Proposi- 
tions and Entailment-Statements”: Every entailment statement is 
equivalent to a necessary statement, but the relation between the state- 
ments is not one of entailment. A. Ewing, “ Mental Acts”: This is an 
inappropriate term since act suggests instantaneity and activity im- 
plies volition; cognitive processes are felt experiences. DISCUSSIONS: 
D. Sachs, “Does Aristotle Have a Doctrine of Secondary Sub- 
stances? ”; D. Williams, “ Induction and the Future”; C. H. Whiteley, 
“ Nowell-Smith on Retribution and Responsibility ”; EZ. Toms, “ Facts 
and Entailment.” 
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The Philosophical Review, LVII (July 1948) 4-340: 

C. Krusé, “ What Contribution Can Philosophy Make to World 
Understanding? ”: Philosophy should concentrate on the value prob- 
lem and eliminate the non-essential differences between systems. 4H. 
Reichenbach, “ Rationalism and Empiricism: An Inquiry into the 
Roots of Philosophical Error”: Since rationalism and empiricism are 
each inadequate, the philosopher best functions as a critic clarifying 
science through logic. A. Benjamin, “ Philosophy, the Cult of Unintel- 
ligibility ”: The clearly given and the less clearly given need to be 
correlated by the philosopher today, thus uniting common sense and 
the learned world. Discussion: L. Garvin, “ The Problem of Ugliness 
in Art.” 


Philosophy, XXIII (April 1948) 85: 

A, Macbeth, “ Duty”: The concept of duty which refers to a totality 
of situation includes the truths of Ideal Utilitarianism and New 
Intuitionism, taking account of beliefs, intentions, and motives and 
explaining both the universal and particular aspects of morality. 
A, Wadia, “ Buddha as a Revolutionary Force in Indian Culture”: 
Buddha broke with Indian culture by his rejection of tradition, his 
rejection of metaphysics, his agnosticism, his bias against extreme 
asceticism, his doctrine of the self, his appeal for the teaching of his 
doctrine, his attitude toward woman, and his views of the caste system. 
S. Hooper, “ Whitehead’s Philosophy: The World as Process”: W.’s 
fundamental notions are creativity, actual entity, eternal objects, and 
God—combining into a dynanism in which there is advance into novelty, 
stabilized and ordered by “ eternal objects,” evaluated by the primor- 
dial nature of God, and resulting in the creative advance of His conse- 
quent nature. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, VIII (June 1948) 4: 

A SyMposiuM ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM: H. Pos, “ Intro- 
ductory Remarks ”: Freedom is a spiritual reality, characterizing man 
at his deepest level and extending to all his activities. S. Capen: “ Re- 


flections on Freedom in Education”: Academic freedom must be 
defended at all costs as the life of the university and the instrument 
which makes the university a servant and example of democracy. 
H. Kallen, “ The Discipline of Freedom”: Freedom must be disci- 
plined by cultural institutions which give it direction but never by 
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authoritarian guidance. V. McGill, “Two Concepts of Freedom”: 
Freedom has been historically defined as laissez-faire or as collective 
freedom based on the common good. J. Clapp, “ Freedom as Fulfill- 
ment”: Freedom has always been associated with the human end of 
happiness. In this light, all steps must be taken to guarantee freedom 
as human fulfillment. 2. Nicol, “ Liberty as a Fact, Freedom as a 
Right”: Freedom is founded on fact but belongs to a different 
ontological zone, that of rules for actualization. Freedom is more of 
a relation by which an historical process is engaged and surmounted. 
J. Wahl, “Freedom and Existence in Some Recent Philosophies ”: 
Freedom is as characteristic of existentialisms as the emphasis on 
existence itself. Here freedom is linked to such ideas as transcendence, 
negativity. Freedom should be stoically internalized. J. van der Hoop, 
“Freedom in the Philosophy of East and West”: In western culture, 
the personal element is emphasized and then the social; the Hindus 
stress the interaction of cosmic and personal forces, the Chinese the 
interplay of social and cosmic forces. Western culture lacks a sense 
of unity and the ultimate. R. McKeon, “ A Philosophy for UNESCO”: 
Action is the issue and embodiment of a philosophy. Philosophy 
should inquire into principles held in common, among cultures and 
nations.... M. Farber, “ Modes of Reflection”: Philosophy is called 
upon to use reflection, thereby to approximate objects standing purely 
and without suppositions before consciousness. It is a presupposition 
to make reflection into a pure subjectivity. W. Sellars, “ Realism and 
the New Ways of Words”: The critical problem can be best posed 
in terms of linguistics. An empirical language approximates more or 
less an ideal and coherent language. Empirical language may be con- 
firmed but not verified. M. Black, “ Linguistic Method in Philosophy ”: 
The linguistic approach to philosophy, relying on a dictionary type of 
definition, is a practical escape from solipsism. J. Wild and J. Coblitz; 
“On the Distinction between the Analytic and the Synthetic”: The 
distinction between the analytic and synthetic is logically defective and 
cannot explain such facts as objectivity, intentionality, and necessity. 
J. Feibleman, “Genesis of the Dialectic”: Dialectical movement in- 
volves a disturbance which is a vector quantity in the universe of exis- 
tence. The more a straight-line movement is approximated, the more 
progress results. A. Stern, “Toward a Solution of the Problem of 
Solipsism ”: Solipsism is refuted by the existence of other egos who 
do not, like the rest of the universe, partake of the character of objects. 
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F. Fitch, “On God and Immortality ”: God and immortality are the 
only consistent theories that enable man to explain and deduce his 
experience. C. Baylis, “Critical Comments on Professor Fitch’s 
Article, ‘On God and Immortality’”: F.’s views are weak in calling 
God the theory which explains the universe, in holding that this is the 
only theory, is self-explanatory, and is all-embracing. F. Fitch, “ Reply 
to Professor Baylis’ Criticisms”: F.’s theory is not anthropomorphic, 
and it conforms to current rules of logic. P. Carmichael, “‘ Dervia- 
tion’ of Universals”: Since there is no way of testing universals in 
nature and as recognized by other minds, hence universal and deriva- 
tion are meaningless terms. R. Lillie, “ Philosophy of Organism: A 
Rejoinder to Professor Werkmeister ”: The psychophysical character 
of organism does not rule out mechanism and materialism but recog- 
nizes a directive force in matter. This view is substantiated by modern 
microphysics. 


Philosophy of Science, XV (June 1948) 3: 

W. Agar, “The Wholeness of the Living Organism”: Organisms 
are wholes, stamped with finality or “ pre-feeling,” but they also have 
the partitive structure characterizing aggregates. K. Wolff, “The 
Unique and the General: Toward a Philosophy of Sociology”: Soci- 
ology as both a natural and a human science should extend scientific 
method to extra-sociological fields and at the same time remain aware 
of its traditional subject matter. G. Williams, “ Absolute Truth and 
the Shadow of Doubt”: In a world where anything can happen, true 
statements, no matter how absolute on logical grounds, should always 
be left open to a measure of doubt. L. Feuer, “ Indeterminacy and 
Economic Development ”: Technical economies leaves a margin of the 
unpredictable in the future and belies the theory of economic deter- 
minism. A. Becker, “Some Philosophical Aspects of Economics”: 
Economies depends on philosophy to motivate it, yield an ideational 
background, verify ends, and sort out its subject-matter. R. Ledger- 
wood, “Taxonomic Note on the Gnosology of Modern Science”: 
“Somatic” and “extra-somatic” biology are convenient terms for 
relating life and culture. C. Churchman, “ Statistics, Pragmatics, 
Induction ”: The traditional divisions of induction and deduction have 
been absorbed by statistical inference, pragmatically tested, and gen- 
eralized by induction in the light of ideals. 
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Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XL (April-June 1948) 2: 

R. Masi, “ Nota sulla storia del principio d’inerzia”: Duhem was in 
general correct when he found the law of inertia in the later scholastics, 
but it was there regarded in terms of causes rather than as the state 
of a body in the Newtonian sense. C. Arata, “Per il retorno della 
metafisica’”’: Contemporary existentialism, emphasizing the self, re- 
jects systemism and may be turning the tide to genuine metaphysics. 
G. Vecchi, “ La filosofia del linguaggio in W. von Humboldt”: H. stands 
in contrast to the contemporary logical approach to language viewing 
it as a spiritual thing relating to a sensible world. 


The Review of Metaphysics, I (June 1948) 4: 

R. Kroner, “ The Year 1800 in the Development of German Ideal- 
ism”: This year marked the transition from the Kant-Fichte idealism 
to the new and romantic variety manifested in Schelling who led to 
Hegel. O. Lee, “ Pragmatism and Existence”: A new slant on prag- 
matism may view it in terms of present existence rather than the future 
and demand descriptive rather than predictive knowledge. P. Boehner, 
“The Metaphysics of William of Ockham”: Ockham had a genuine 
metaphysic, acknowledging being and contrasting it with nothingness, 
though he did not admit the real distinction between essence and exist- 
ence. P. Weiss, “Immortality”: Man is immortal metaphysically, 
cosmologically, existentially, causally, and socially. 


Revue des Science Humaines, L (April-June 1948) 50: 

E. Morot-Sir, “La théorie de la science d’aprés Jean Cavaillés”: 
C. found both logicalism and phenomenology to be inadequate as 
foundations of science and built his views about a dialectic of concepts. 


Revue des Science Philosophiques et Theologiques, XXXII (Janu- 
ary-April 1948) 1-2: 

P. Benoit, “ Le idées de Séneque sur l’au-deli”: Though somewhat 
skeptical and eclectic, Seneca had the desire and hope of immortality 
in his works and in his life. A. Maier, “La doctrine de Nicolas 
d’Oresme sur les ‘ Configurationes Intensionum’”: Unlike his con- 


temporaries who attempted to represent intensive quality by a merely 
methodie graph, Nicholas gave a real ontological interpretation to his 
findings and was a true forerunner of modern science. J. Isaac, 
“Bulletin d’histoire de la philosophie médiévale”: Notes on Aristotle 
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and St. Thomas in the middle ages, recent scholarship in the Fran- 
ciscan School, comments on del Campo’s interpretation of Aquinas, 
notes on medieval Jewish thinkers, studies on the middle ages with 
respect to modern thought, miscellaneous items. 


Revue de l'Universite d’Ottawa, XVIII (April-June 1948) 2: 

H. Marcoux, “The Philosophy of Coleridge (continued)”: C. dis- 
tinguished sharply between nature and spirit; he rejected the theory 
of evolution. P. Siwek, “ L’existence de Dieu dans la philosophie de 
Spinoza”: §S. held that miracles could not establish God’s existence 
and that the five ways are inadequate; he proposed a priori arguments 
in their stead. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 53rd year (January 1948)1: 

M. Drouin, “ Fragments philosophiques: De la Mémoire, du Juge- 
ment, de |’Action”: Consciousness is more spiritually portrayed in 
Hamelin than in Bergson whose philosophy leaves more room for 
mechanism and for a parallelistic view of human activities. R. Ruyer, 
“ Métaphysique du travail (Part I)”: Work is freedom in action. It 
best displays the psychophysical unity in man and his quest after 
values which are not mere economic energies. J. Donnedieu de Vabres, 
“Les valeurs philosophiques et le droit moderne”: Modern juris- 
prudence conducts its debates within a philosophical world; such a 
world must show the foundations of law by a phenomenological 
analysis of pure existence-for-others and by taking account on the 
other hand of historical and empirical factors where the purity of the 
first concept is incarnated. F. Cesselin, “Le dernier livre de White- 
head”: “ Essays on Science and Philosophy” is in general a restate- 
ment of his older philosophical themes. 


Revue Philosophique (July-September 1948) 7-9: 

P. Lachiéze-Rey, “ Réflexions sur quelques problémes concernant 
Vinitiative spirituelle coneréte ”: Given the validity of critical idealism, 
philosophy can depart from the concrete self but can never suppress 
the fact that the conscious subject is transcendent. A. Amar, “A la 


recherche d’une méthode pour les sciences humaines”: Facts are 
consequences of original acts, and hence the humane sciences must 
necessarily be interpretative. C. Schuwer, “L’art et le fait de la 
mort”: Ethnically speaking, the theme of death in art marks the 
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transition from collective sentiments to personalism, and as his dis- 
interested achievement, it marks man’s desire to survive. G. Matisse, 
“Les déficiences du monde animé et l’origine des étres vivants”: De- 
ficiencies result in organization, as in symbiosis and even social life, 
and may thus throw light on life’s origins. A. Goichon, “ L’évolution 
philosophique d’Avicenne”’: Avicenna’s final mysticism was a natural 
evolution from his earlier premises on knowledge, goodness, and 
prophecy. Notes et Documents: G. Lewis, “ Une source inexplorée 
du Traite des ‘ Passions.’” B. Rochot, “ Réflexions sur Pascal Savant.” 
E. Crangus, “Les recherches psychologiques et anthropologiques en 
Roumanie.” 


Revue Thomiste (1947) 3: 

A. Forest, “ Connaissance et Révélation ”: Contrary to the doctrines 
of immanentism, being reveals itself to the mind in the manner of pos- 
session and correspondence. J. Nicolas, “ Essence et Substance”: Sub- 
stance is that which is, and essence is that which a thing is; essence 
is being as intelligibility, and substance, being as a reality. P. Mesnard, 
“Un texte important d’Erasme touchant ‘ Philosophie chretienne’”’: 
Erasmus was a voice clamoring for the restoration of the Christian 
spirit in life and letters as shown in his letter to Paul Volz which is 
appended. L. Gardet, “ Actualité d’Erasme”: Erasmus wished to 
condemn abuses but not institutions. He was Catholic in his respect 
for authority. J. Nicolas, “ Chronique de Philosophie Speculative ”: 
A critical study of recent publications under the auspices of the Institut 
Supérieur de Louvain. J. Chaix-Ruy, “ Augustinisme et Thomisme dans 
la Pensée Italienne Contemporaine”’: The relation of reason to faith 
is again being argued in Italian philosophical debates. U. Filippi, 
“Etudes sur la Méthode des Sciences Physiques”: Physics observes 
changes and measures them, arriving at last at a theoretical stage 
which is dominantly mathematical. The mind constantly asks what lies 
behind the symbol. 


Salesianum, X (January-March 1948) 1: 

G. Dalla Nora, “ Aspetti teorico-practici della riflessologia pav- 
loviana”: Reflexology has a sound experimental basis, is useful in the 
art of education, but does not account for the inner man, especially his 
creativity and progress. G. Pace, “Le leggi mere penali (continua- 
tion)”: Because of the perfectibility of the human person, merely 
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positive laws can be broken without culpability. LZ. Bogliolo, “ Che 
cos’é metafisica”: An adequate definition cannot be given of meta- 
physics because of the transcendental character of its object; it is the 
justification of integral experience of the existential one-many. 


Sapienza, I (1948) 1: 

G. Ghini, “ S. Tommaso genio morale”: St. T. was a genius of moral 
thought and a moral genius himself, synthetic, balanced, apostolic. 
B. D’Amore, “Il problema dei rapporti tra scienza et filosofia”: 
Scientism rules out philosophy, and idealism excludes science whereas 
realism compels a view where science and philosophy are diverse but 
not antithetical. V. Kuiper, “ Responsabilita dei filosofi dell’ 800”: 
The recent war was a logical consequence to the voluntarism of Kant 
and the false absolutism of Fichte and Hegel, all of whom sweep away 
moderation. A. D’Amato: “ Bombologno de Musolinis da Bologna.” 
DocuMENTs—Discussions—CriticaL Nores—Questions: “ A propo- 
sito di Communismo ”; J. Colosio, “ La prima edizione americana della 
Somma Teologica.” 


Sophia, XV (July-December 1947) 3-4: 


F. Severi, “ Matematica e filosofia”’: The greatest advances in mathe- 
maties have been made since Kant’s time and call for a revaluation of 
the subject in philosophy to complete its undefined terms. A. Dell’Oro, 
“La matematica nella natura”: A relation exists between experience 
and mathematics, but they are not identical. C. Ottaviano, “Il vero 
significato della relativita galileiana del movimento ”: Einstein’s theory 
of relativity mistakes appearance and methods of measurement for 
reality, and the Galilean notion is more realistic. RESEARCHES: L. 
Fantappié, “ Visione unitaria del monda et della vita.” Nores: A. 
Mochi, “La scienza positiva e la morale”; D. Fantuzzi, “ Arte et 
mathematica.” 


Speculum, XXIII (April 1948) 2: 


B. Schlicher van Bath, “ Guide to the Work of Durch Medievalists, 
1919-1947.” A. Gewirth, “ John of Jandun and the Defensor Pacis”: 
No part of this work was written by J.; C. Coster and H. Patch, “ Pro- 
copius and Boethius © : A discussion of motives in the death of Boethius.” 
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The Thomist, XI (July 1948) 3: 

P. Conway, “ What the Modern Man should not Believe ”: Columbus, 
uninfluenced by Copernicus who came after him, profited from the 
Aristotelico-Thomistic notion of the earth’s sphericity; Galileo was 
condemned for teaching as a fact what was hypothesis. V. Smith, 
“ Existentialism and Existence—II”: Existentialism is too descriptive, 
extremely Kantian, over-analytic, self-contradictory, and blind to the 
infinities in the world. TZ. Mullaney, “The Basis of the Suarezian 
Teaching on Human Freedom”: Suarez built his doctrine of freedom 
on the notion that the will was essentially an active faculty and that, 
giver. all the dispositions for its action, it can act or not act. 


Thought, XXIII (June 1948) 89: 

C. Selmer, “Ramon Lull and the Problem of Persuasion” (Edi- 
torial): Lull opposed the use of force against the infidels and, by the 
example of the training he imposed on himself and the writings he 
produced, he laid down sound principles of apologetics and human 
relations. Sister Jerome Keeler, “ The Curriculum in a Catholie Col- 
lege”: To prepare for life, the student must learn the values that are 
at its core and to supplement this training in religion and philosophy 
with studies of the humanities which enable men to live well and wisely. 
V. Smith, “ Lavelle and Le Senne: University Philosophy in France”: 
Though differing widely, these two thinkers agree in the rejection of 
so-called positivism and in the erecting of a truly positive metaphysic 
based on experience, the person, and a theistic God. W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr., “ Poetry and Morals: A Relation Reargued”: Though poetry is 
autonomous, in a concrete setting it has moral implications and taps 
these deeper springs of life for its greatest inspirations. 


Book Reviews 


Les valeurs. Actes du congres des sociétés de philosophie de langue 
francaise. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, and Paris: J. Vrin, 1948. 
Pp. xvii + 260. 


Physical Science and Human Values. A Symposium. Princeton: 
Princeton University, 1947. Pp. 181. $3.00. 


The merit of the conferences held on values at Louvain and in 
Brussells in September 1947 was that they left hardly a leaf unturned 
in the area usually denoted as philosophy of “value.” They treated the 
history and the phenomenology of values, knowledge and fact and 
values, moral and esthetic values, the root source of values, and at some 
length what we would like to call—or to have had treated as—valuing, 
but what is edited as compréhension and évaluation. The work does 
stretch over a wide field, but its weakness, at least from a reader’s point 
of view, is that it tried to do too much: two hundred and fifty-three 
pages of text do not give any of forty-three contributors much chance 
to develop any problem. A second merit was that the conferences 
showed the resiliency and toughness of these philosophers in taking 
up again or in keeping up a live interest in a subject so close to the 
eenter of all life and perhaps of all being. 

The famous Bréhier has a few pages on the interesting, but not 
convincing, thesis that in ancient philosophy theory of value is “ ex- 
plicitly presented as such” only by the Stoics, a thesis which does 
not show sufficient respect for Plato and for Taylor’s Plato: the Man 
and His Works or for Lodge’s The Ethical Theory of Plato or for 
Aristotle’s Ethics. N. Balthasar’s paper on “ value and hypervalue ” is 
perhaps the most interesting of all. If some persons would not agree 
with its starting point—so common to the modern Louvain school for 
many problems and in general for philosophy—a consciously lived 
moment, as an interior given penetrated, as he says, in its constitutive 
and transcendental law with the power to be given as an existence in 
the absolute being, still this starting point, which is part of Balthasar’s 
view that philosophy cannot be purely deductive, gives the paper a 
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great advantage over most of the papers. The trouble with most of 
them is that one does not know where they start. For example, Bréhier 
starts with a word, no doubt excellent if this were a philological study. 
Balthasar continues and says that value is creative hypervalue in rap- 
port with a will tending to assimilation with the Divine, a statement 
which, if it looks like a dialectical tour de force, is at least a striking 
one. He is the best of these authors on social values when he says that 
the common good demands that I develop my intelligence for the 
service of the good, that I admire the beautiful which ennobles and 
completes me. The human ideal, he says, demands that by a basic 
choice I give myself, not within a communism, but within a commun- 
ionism of spirits in love of the creating good of which the definitive 
conquest is the necessary unique. 

Aimé Forest is quieter and possibly more effective. He says that 
though practical reason is differently understood by Aristotle, Descartes 
and Kant, its proper function always is to order action, and that though 
many current doctrines say that love is the highest spiritual experience, 
it would lose its proper meaning if its meaning were not that of an 
order, ordinata caritas. Value too must fall within order, and the 
particular values can be grasped only within an order. The question 
naturally comes up whether order is wholly made by man, or is also 
in part found by man. Of course, order is the work of mind and 
spirit, but is it perpetual activity and becoming? It would be difficult, 
Forest says, to maintain such a thesis: we would have to say with 
Kierkegaard that as soon as reality is introduced, everything is lost. 
Forest holds for an ordo ordinatus, and not merely for our ordo 
ordinans, and says we may ask of each thing only the perfection of its 
nature, by which it contributes to the unity of all and makes real this 
unity within itself. 


What is most promising, so far as study of values is concerned, about 
Physical Science and Human Values is the real and even urgent context 
within which “value” is considered. The work is not on physical 


science, except by way of a word or two now and then in passing. Since 
the atomic bomb cracked down on men, the scientists, above all some 
of these who worked on the bomb projects, have been seared, and the 
symposium at Princeton looks like a product of that fright. The 
problem which is serious may be expressed in part as follows. The 
scientists, like little boys who have learnt how to set off firecrackers, 
have just now discovered the danger of their new know-how, and we all 
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discover, somewhat concurrently, that these supremely important per- 


sons in modern society usually lack the balance possible from the study 
of man and society, say in arts, literature, history, theology and 
philosophy. One result is that we find P. W. Bridgman for example, no 
doubt a competent scientist, blowing off on subjects on which he has 
little if any competence—not only in the present book, but now for some 
years. The scientist who goes on philosophical sprees speaks about as 
sagely as would the philosopher who, without special gifts and discipline, 
would condescend to pronounce on chemistry or physics. 

Extremely interesting problems come up. For instance, the problem 
of how free, in the face of an asserted absolute freedom, scientists really 
are: how much grants from rich men or from governments, or a uni- 
versity administration and policy, or the boss of a team doing research, 
may in fact halt freedom; problems of who is parasitic on whom, and 
with what justification and possibly what necessity; problems of whether 
scientific or other learning is naturally subordinate to moral good; 
problems of whether the scientist is really working on an order of 
nature and an order of values in any degree given in nature, or whether 
at bottom he creates order, nature, and an, or even the, order of values. 

The Princeton group, though so promising, was not prepared to work 
on the deeper problems of “ science and society ” and the general result 
is that to be expected from laymen and amateurs. Northrop was, 
perhaps, the man least unprepared. As in his brilliant and erratic work 
on East and West, he took the view that philosophy is essentially 
correlated with and dependent on current scientific positions. Several of 
the persons present questioned this view, and thus arose again the 
problem of what is, naturally or otherwise, subordinated to what: which 
type of knowing is basic, which if any is normative for which, which 
good is basic, which being if any is radically first. 

One might say it is remarkable how far the Louvain-Brussells con- 
ferences, at least to all appearances, kept from the world dug up these 
four hundred years by scientists, and how innocent most of the Princeton 
papers and discussions were of the conventional keys to the study of 
human values. 

Leo R. Warp, C.S. C. 


Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities. By F. S. C. 
Northrop. New York: Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xiv + 
402, with index. $4.50. 


One of the author’s basic theses is that methods of enquiry must be 
tailored to suit different problems. To this end Dr. Northrop analyzes 
procedures of Bacon, Descartes, Cohen and Nagel, and John Dewey to 
reveal that none of them alone is adequate for all kinds of problems. 
On the positive side he pictures scientific method as having three stages. 

There is an analysis such as Dewey proposed. This produces relevant 
data, to be considered in the second stage. Here the task is to use 
Bacon’s method to inspect the facts turned up by the analysis of the 
problem. Three approaches are mentioned: observation, description, 
and classification. This, Dr. Northrop calls the natural history stage of 
enquiry. Finally comes the third step. Following somewhat the lead 
of Cohen and Nagel it formulates relevant and fruitful hypotheses, 
which were inspired by the results of the first and second stages. 

Dr. Northrop emphasizes the need of deductive thinking. Especially 
as regards the social sciences, economies, politics, and ethical problems, 
the author uses a distinction between what he calls postulates and 
theorems. Theorems follow from the postulates, which are “ certain 
basie assumptions ” (p. 334) of a deductively formulated theory. 

Now the question is where do these postulates get their value. Ap- 
parently the author takes them for granted—as historically given. The 
chapter “ Methods of Religious Knowledge” supposes that cultures 
have their own basic assumptions—radically different, perhaps, but not 
of evidently unequal value. Dr. Northrop finds fault with oriental 
religions as well as with western Christianity yet suggests the solution 
of combining non-theistie religions with groups believing in a personal 
God. If truth exists at all, how can one thus try to reconcile contra- 
dictories ! 

Careful reading of Dr. Northrop’s book failed to clarify the author’s 
epistemological position. At times he seems to echo the scholastic 
doctrine of logical truth and human judgments reflecting an extra-ego 
reality. But this cannot be taken actually as the author’s view— 
especially when his distinction between concepts of intuition and con- 
cepts of postulation is considered. 

“A concept by intuition is one the complete meaning of which is 
given by something immediately apprehended. . . . Concepts by intui- 
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tion refer to factors which can be directly inspected.” (p. 258) On the 
other hand, a concept by postulation is “one the meaning of which in 
whole or part is designated by the postulates of some specific deductively 
formulated theory in which it occurs.” (p. 62) 

The concepts of intuition, Dr. Northrop allows, come from objective 
reality. But what objective reality have concepts of postulation beyond 
the necessity of the system of which they are a part? Is their worth 
exclusively a factor of the system? If so, what is to gauge the worth, 
or truth value, of the system? 

On this significant issue Dr. Northrop seems unsatisfactory—even 
superficial. Similarly, it is certainly an over-simplification to write that 
“ Galilei’s new definition of force entails a rejection of the whole of the 
Aristotelean physics. Since there is not a major concept in Aristotle’s 
metaphysics which does not appear in his physies, this change has the 
additional consequence of requiring the rejection of the Aristotelean 
philosophy and its attendant medieval Thomistie theology.” (p. 28) 
This statement should be joined to the one Dr. Northrop makes later 
on (p. 365): “Roman Catholicism possesses a moral theory and a 
religious doctrine which is connected intimately with science. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this science is that of Aristotle and the medieval 
world, not that of Galilei, Newton, Einstein, Planck, and the modern 
world which has made possible the release of atomic energy. Thus, 
the ethical and religious humanism of the attendant society which 
Roman Catholic doctrine would define as good is not one which ean 
fully comprehend, relate itself to, or control the contemporary scientific 
technology.” 

Leaving aside, but without conceding, the author’s claims about the 
connection of Aristotle’s physics with his metaphysics and Aquinas’ 
theological and moral dependence on Aristotle, the larger question 
remains. How can one justify the identification of the Catholic religion 
with Thomistic-Aristotelian philosophy—or, worse still, make Catholic- 
ism rest, directly or indirectly but essentially, upon the physical science 
of Aristotle! 

This criticism is not intended to suggest that Dr. Northrop mani- 
fests an animus towards scholasticism or Catholicism. On the contrary, 
there is much in The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities which 
merits a sympathetic hearing. Certainly his pleas for understanding 
among different culture groups deserves attention. “Our very exist- 
ence,” he warns, “as human beings depends upon whether during the 
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next ten or fifteen years we can learn to understand each other and 
resolve the ideological conflicts which divide us internationally.” (p. 313) 

Yet the understanding he asks for cannot mean accepting or con- 
founding these opposing ideologies or eclectically drawing off a residue 
from them and offering that in the name of truth. If truth exists, 
that must be our guide, its pursuit our supreme challenge. In the last 
analysis truth cannot be divorced from the sovereign God. And any 
philosophical thinking, no matter how honest and sincere and en- 
lightened and contemporary it may be, cannot lose eternity in time 
and set up man and his institutions as the test of absolute verity. 


JosePH B. McALLISTER. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Communism and the Conscience of the West. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. Pp. 247. 


The theme of this book is the western world’s responsibility for 
the communism that now threatens us. It was our errant philosophers 
who gave Russia all the ideas she is now putting into practice. They 
are the ideas of necessitarian economics, called “liberalism” (God 
save the mark!). Liberalism would divorce economics from morality— 
which is to say from everything human—then give economic forces that 
primacy in human affairs which morality should hold. Liberalism’s first 
outcome is monopolistic capitalism, where a few men of wealth dominate 
society. The west has played with this idea. Its final outcome is what 
the journalists are now calling “ monolithic” totalitarianism, where a 
few bureaucrats consolidate whole peoples into a single proletarian 
mass. The politburo has only carried the idea to its inevitable result. 

By severing the bonds with God the west would sever the bonds 
between men. The new bond was to be economies backed by force. But 
force which ignores moral responsibility is sheer barbarism. It is thus 
that the active barbarism of the east was encouraged by the theoretic 
liberalism of the west. 

Monsignor Sheen’s theme is genuinely philosophical because com- 
munism is a “ philosophy of life,” and its genesis is vividly depicted 
in chapter three. Feuerbach said man is what he eats; Hegel deified 
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struggle; Proudhon reduced the struggle to that of capital and labor. 
Out of all this Marx fashioned dialectic materialism and sounded the 
toesin for action. The action was finally provided by Lenin, shipped to 
Russia by Ludendorff for that very purpose. 

Lest the reader feel that all the abetting of communism has been on 
the other side of the Atlantic, the author, in chapter eight, lays a 
share of the guilt on the peculiarly American philosophy of pragmatism 
(not mentioned by name) which converts truth into value, then makes 
value consist in whatever is presently expedient. This attitude of mind 
he calls “ indifference to truth,’ and says it was exemplified in Pilate, 
for whom the question, “ What is truth?” meant what to do. It is an 
attitude which, in seeking any political or economic objective, ignores 
the basic rights of its victims. In short, the pseudo-prophets of the 
western world gave the soviets their charter and the Manifesto imple- 
mented its execution. 

Doctor Sheen’s exposition is pungent and provocative, but his dra- 
matic presentation of the case, his original viewpoints and arresting 
aphorisms are designed to stir the reader to personal participation in 
the crusade against the menace. His arguments are bolstered by docu- 
ments with chapter and verse and permission of the publisher. The 
entire book is an arsenal of “live ammunition.” Some reviewers who 
emphasize the brilliant writing, not so say emulate it, seem to miss the 
grim seriousness of the work, its studied plan of campaign, and the 
well-considered grounds for its hopeful outlook. 

Not philosophers alone but the entire public and most of all the 
Communists themselves should be grateful for this objective picture of 
the present world scene. Nor is it a still picture; it is a moving drama, 
accentuating the dynamies of factual history. It exposes the hypocracy 
of monopolistic capitalism as well as that of atheistic communism. Men 
are not intended by nature to be sheep with dogs at their heels nor 
wheels in an economic machine. Human beings are not the tools but 
the beneficiaries of true progress, nor can they be brothers without 
a Father. 

The author could not be expected to give a program and timetable 
for political, economic, and military moves against Russia. His thesis 
is that not even a war will solve the problem nor cure the ills of the 
world. We need not military courage alone, we must have the genuine 
courage to reform ourselves. Unpalatable as the dose may seem to an 
agnostic world, religion must be revived, because, if for no other reason, 
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it is the only ultimate means of protecting the natural rights of man. 
Monsignor Sheen is working might and main for that objective. 


JAMES A. McWuiaMs, §. J. 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Theory of Experimental Inference. By C. West Churchman. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. ix + 292, with index. $4.25. 


In summarizing Theory of Experimental Inference, one is tempted to 
make a happy paraphrase of Kant: What can the scientist know? 
What can the scientist do? And what can the scientist hope for? For 
similarly to Kant’s critical viewpoint, C. West Churchman, familiar to 
readers of the periodical, Philosophy of Science, aims in this book “ to 
examine critically the statistical claim to exactness and validity in 
matters of inference.” The first three chapters of the book contain an 
adequate statement of the problem with which Churchman is concerned 
and of the solution he proposes, experimentalism. He assumes that a 
question has been asked, such as “ How hard is this metal? ” or “ What 
is the sensitivity of this organism?” The response to these questions 
is to be obtained by taking a series of observations. His aim is 
to examine the logic of making an inference from such observations, this 


logic being based on the developments that have been made in mathematical 
statistics during the past half-century. 


He assumes 


that the most precise available methods of drawing inferences from data 
are those developed by the statisticians, and that the best course to be 
followed by the philosopher interested in experimental inference is to 
examine these methods. 

Experimentalism is the theme of the book. It contains, according to 
Churchman, the key to the solution of any questions or problems which 
might confront the scientist or philosopher. Broadly speaking, the 
method of experimentalism comprises the following steps: (a) a formal 
theory of probability must be given; (b) a set of observations must be 
made; (c) alternative hypotheses are to be constructed in terms of the 
questions asked; and (d) on the basis of the probability theory and 
observations, a method must be formulated for selecting the best one of 
the alternatives. 

In order to establish the validity of experimentalism, Churchman, 
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with some reservations, applies experimentalism to the history of 
philosophy in chapters four to nine which are respectively entitled: 
“Dialectic of Modern Philosophy,” “ Rationalism,” “ Native Empiri- 
cism ” “ Statistical Empiricism,” “Criticism,” and “ Relativism.” In 
these somewhat inaccurate and quite eclectic chapters, Churchman 
employs a logico-historical method borrowed in the main, as he admits, 
from E. A. Singer, Jr. The conclusion of these chapters on the history 
of philosophy is that experimentalism, also called statistical empiricism, 
is the new, transcendental synthesis which has evolved historically. 
Experimentalism contains two elements: (a) formal elements from 
rationalism, which are contributed by the mind of the questioner and 
consist especially of a mechanical, physical, or morphologica! image 
of nature class; and (b) empirical elements contributed by the good 
contained in relativism, pragmatism, instrumentalism, and operational- 
ism. Though having a temporary existence, since it itself is but a stage 
of historical process, experimentalism enables us to approach truth 
with the possibility of error approaching zero. 

The final section of the book deals with applications of experimental- 
ism to the problem of meaning, the laboratory, indeterminacy, person- 
ality, randomness, chance, loss, risk, the state, and social conflict, and 
so forth. It contains an appeal for “Institutes of Experimental 
Method.” These institutes are cooperative groups which are to be 
founded by universities to enable specialists to cooperate with research 
workers in other fields. 

Although Churchman betrays a wide acquaintance with philosophy and 
history, with mathematics, physics, and other fields of knowledge, he has 
written an inadequate theory of the very urgent problem which he 
proposes. He uses mathematics and the mathematical method both on 
philosophical and scientific questions; yet he gives the reader small 
indication of the contradictions and difficulties which characterize the 
theory of classes and the very foundations of mathematics. In fact, 
by spurning metaphysics and a philosophy of nature, by offering 
experimentalism as merely the latest historical excrescence in the dia- 
lectic of history, the author succeeds in writing a book which lies on the 
periphery of philosophy. The book, however, would acquaint a scho- 
lastie with the problems which face the statistician and experimental 
scientist, problems which only recently he has begun to consider. 


Epwarp A. Maztarz, C. PP. S. 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Indiana 
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Religion in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xix + 470. 
$5.00. 


The volume edited by Dr. Ferm is intended to be one of a series of 
contemporary studies covering the fields of religion, psychology, soci- 
ology, philosophy, political thought, ete., published by the Philosophical 
Library Press, New York. For the subject of religion it is proposed 
to give not an encyclopedic treatment of the multitude of various 
sects but a cross-section of the more important living religions. An 
appraisal of these religions in terms of our modern life is the stated aim. 

After a preface by the editor, the book contains twenty-seven 
chapters by as many authors, who are in most cases actual representa- 
tives of the particular beliefs about which they write. The arrangement 
of the essays follows a pattern of approximate chronology. The 
specific subjects considered include religions of the Orient such as 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Jainism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Shinto, and Sikhism. Judaism is treated under the headings of Reform 
Judaism, Conservative Judaism, and Reconstructionism. Christianity 
is supposed to admit of, first of all, a three-fold Catholic expression, 
Roman, Greek, and Anglo-Catholicism; then, besides Conservative and 
Liberal Protestantism, such groups as The Society of Friends, The 
Swedenborgian Church, and The Mormon Church. Special chapters 
are devoted to Islam, The Bahai Cause, The Ramakrishna Movement, 
The Salvation Army, Christian Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Ethical 
Culture, and Naturalistic Humanism. 

There is apparent on the part of the contributors an effort to meet 
the editor’s specifications of giving the reader a clear and concise state- 
ment of the main tenets of the religion presented, something of its 
history, its scope, its aims, and whenever possible a general idea of its 
present membership. Specific questions proposed for the author’s 
comments were: How the religion looks upon other religions? Does it 
aspire to reach all people, or is its mission limited? Is it tolerant in © 
principle or competitive? Also what solutions, if any, does it offer to 
the present pressing questions of our times, questions like race-relations, 
the new world of post-war reconstructions, and whatever factors there 
may be involved in the religion regarding man’s economic, social, 
political, literary, educational and cultural interests, as well as any 
recent trends of the religion pointing toward changes or reform within 
itself. 
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The editor has prepared a brief sketch of the professional life of each 
contributor. The authors have provided a short list of works on the 
subjects treated so that the reader, if he so desires, may attain a more 
comprehensive acquaintance with the particular religion discussed. 

The length of the chapters is not uniform, some subjects having as 
few as six pages, and in one instance only four, while the most lengthy, 
the chapter on Roman Catholicism extends to twenty-eight pages. In 
general, the tone of the contributions is expository rather than argu- 
mentative. The worth of the various essays in such a book is necessarily 
unequal, 

It is to be regretted that the editor chose to set forth his own personal 
opinions in the unduly lengthy preface. He might, if impelled to do so, 
have written a chapter on his “ oceanic religion” in the body of the 
book. 

Dr. Hart is to be commended on his clear, forceful exposition of the 
truth of Roman Catholicism. In such a symposium as this it is neces- 
sary to state as he does, regarding the Roman Catholic Church: “In 
view of its established claim that it alone is the Church the Son of God 
founded for man’s salvation, it can never consent to place itself upon 
the same level as the multitude of other religions which are man-made.” 

The general conclusion after reading this work is that it illustrates 
in a remarkable manner the need man has of divine help in arriving at 
even the truths of natural religion and, all the more, the absolute 
necessity of a living infallible voice of authority to interpret and apply 
in each succeeding generation the divinely revealed truths of religion. 

Mature students may find the work helpful in attaining a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties to be overcome by a sincere inquirer 
after the truth. | 

JAMES E. SCANLON. 


St. Gregory Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Role of Assent in Judgment; A Thomistic Study. By Rev- 
erend Francis M. Tyrrell. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1948. Pp. xiii + 184, with index. 
$2.00. 


This work is a defense of the thesis that in the judgment there is a 
real, not merely a logical, distinction between assent and the intellectual 
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act by which the nexus of the terms of a proposition is apprehended, 
that assent constitutes a unique kind of mental activity to be clearly 
distinguished from any act of apprehension, whether simple or 
composite. 

The author begins his investigation with an account of the Thomistic 
theory of the judgment, showing that, for St. Thomas, it is only in the 
judgment that man is a knower in the fullest sense. For it is only in 
the judgment, wherein his intellect knows its conformity with the thing, 
that man achieves formal logical truth. In forming a judgment there is 
first of all the simple apprehension of the single concepts. Following 
this, there is a synthesis or composition of these concepts in an enuncia- 
tion. Finally, there is the act “in which the mind perceives the relation 
of these concepts in comparison with the reality of which their synthesis 
is a likeness and in the light of which it is affirmed or denied.” (p. 21) 
It is this final act which constitutes judgment properly speaking, be- 
cause only in this act does the intellect know, at least in actu exercitu, 
the conformity or disconformity of what it has appended, with reality. 
St. Thomas, however, was not concerned with the question of whether 
affirmation and denial imply something over and above the mere com- 
parative apprehension of the nexus of the terms or whether these acts 
are merely two aspects of the same intellectual operation, and conse- 
quently he gave no explicit answer to such a question. 

Because later scholastics were forced to analyze at closer range the 
notions of belief, error, and opinion, they came to deal with the nature 
of judgment as a distinct problem. In a lengthy chapter which describes 
the views of all the important later scholastics from Duns Scotus to the 
present day, the author shows that as a result of their closer analysis of 
the judgment some have favored and others have denied the real 
distinction between assent and the perspicientia nexus. 

In the next two chapters the author proceeds to put both of these 
theories to the test. First he analyzes in great detail the nature and 
kinds of voluntary judgments, namely, those in which the intellect is 
moved to judge, not by a clear and adequate knowledge of its proper 
object, but by the intervention of the will. He shows that in the case 
of probable judgments, judgments of faith and belief, erroneous judg- 
ments, and prudential judgments in the practical order, the strength of 
the assent varies independently of the known evidence for the truth 
of the proposition. Hence, since a mere comparative apprehension of 
the terms in this propositions is not proportionate to the assent, it must 
be concluded that the assent is really distinct from the apprehension. 
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Turning to non-voluntary judgments, the author shows that in mediate 
judgments, the fruits of demonstration, there is a manifest distinction 
between assent (the object of which is the reletion of the terms of the 
conclusion) and the apprehension of the connection between the con- 
clusion and the premises. This is most evident in formally defective 
reasoning, where the assent to the concluding proposition is given 
without a genuine apprehension of the relation between antecedent and 
consequent. Although, because of their spontaneous, instantaneous 
quality, this distinction is not discernible in judgments of self-evident 
propositions and in those of immediate experience, the author reasons 
that since the act of judging in man is essentially the same operation 
however it may be applied, it seems logical to suppose that assent and 
comparative apprehension are really distinct in all judgments, both 
voluntary and non-voluntary, both mediate and immediate. The author 
concludes this chapter by interpreting a key text from Summa Theo- 
logica, I-II, q. 17, a. 6, and showing that the views of St. Thomas on 
the nature of assent in voluntary judgments and in mediate judgments 
indicate strongly that he believed in this distinction for all judgments. 

The final chapter is an excellent analysis of the role which assent 
plays in the metaphysics of knowledge. Here the author reveals the 
analogy between the composition of the judging act (apprehension and 
assent) and the composition of being (essence and existence), and shows 
that “the act of existence, or the reality quotient of an essence, is the 
object of judgment insofar as it is the intentional correlate of the 
formal element of the act of judging, viz., assent.” (p. 164) 

This dissertation is a well prepared and well written treatment of the 
problem chosen by the author. It has moved at least this reviewer to 
assent to the proposition that assent is really distinct from any kind of 
intellectual apprehension. 

RicHarD R. Baker. 

University of Dayton, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Teoria dell’ astrazione. By Giovanni Fausti. Padua: Cedam, 1947. 
Pp. 191. 

The author, vice-provincial of the Society of Jesus in Albania, was 

accused of political activities and executed by the Albanian govern- 

ment on March 4th, 1946. The present work is published posthumously. 
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Abstractive knowledge is defined as “ the process by which the human 
mind represents to itself certain real aspects of the physical world by 
means of necessary logical categories. It attains the real essences which 
have become concrete in the individual data of sensible experience.” 
Abstractive knowledge and natural human knowledge are one and the 
same. Studying the one means developing a theory of human knowledge. 
This theory is viewed in the light of judgment and of the concept, and 
specifically discussed in regard to different kinds of judgments, the notes 
of evidence, certainty and error, and thus a basis is won for a critical 
evaluation of idealism and the epistemological problem in general. In 
regard to the last problem, the position of the author is not unlike that 
of E. Gilson: the critical problem, in the form in which it is generally 
stated, is in truth non-existent. The moment one assumes that thought 
is primarily cognizant of itself, every possibility is lost to pass from the 
subjectivity into a realm of objective reality. The Cartesian appeal to 
Divine veracity is no help. All judgment implies a reference to an 
extra-mental reality; this reference is the judgment. 

If the theory of abstraction is that of human knowledge, its state- 
ments must be applicable to all problems of the mind and throw light 
also on things which are not directly related to the process of abstraction 
itself. The interesting and subtle analysis of the foregoing chapters 
leads up to a discussion of “ abstraction and the greatest problems”: 
the last and fundamental questions concerning God and man’s relations 
to Him, concerning the nature of the human soul and its immortality, 
and concerning the moral order, the ideas of reward and punishment. 
This section indicates that the whole study was planned as an intro- 
duction to a comprehensive philosophy (“ we shall see in metaphysics,” 
one reads on p. 158). This explains also why certain paragraphs seem 
all too brief and not quite commensurate to the problems on which 
they touch. 

One has, probably, to take the last chapter, too, more as a program 
to be later executed in detail than as the final presentation of the 
author’s opinions. Having treated in a general manner of the “ realistic 
value of our judgments,” he proceeds to do the same for the various 
branches of knowledge, starting with mathematics; here it is important 
to hold the middle line between a Platonic excessive realism, viewing 
mathematical entities as the very essence of things, and an interpretation 
which makes mathematics a mere ideal construction. The remarks on 
science, on history, the study of language, psychology and education 
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emphasize the realistic aspect of human thought, which enables it to 
cope effectively with the situations man encounters. The last pages deal 
with literature and art, realms which the logician or epistemologist 
usually hardly considers as falling under his jurisdiction. But to the 
author these matters pertain to knowledge too: realistic knowledge 
apprehends being, and being possesses also the characteristic of beauty. 
Literature, while focussing on the concrete individual, cannot achieve 
it ends without making use of abstract and universal truths. How- 
ever much imagination may dominate in the fine arts, they too cannot 
be significant unless they refer somehow to universal truths. Also, 
creation in art or poetry, literature and music, is subjected to the rules 
governing these realms, rules which become apparent in the concrete 
but which themselves are of an universal and abstract nature. 

Abstractive knowledge, says the author in the concluding lines, is not 
a “cold intellectualism.” It is the very power of the human mind, 
allowing man to ascend, step by step, to the contemplation of Infinite 
Being, in aenigmate, dimly viewed through the veil of sensible data now, 
to be rendered visible to the rational soul hereafter. 


Rupotr ALLERs. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Angewandtes Naturrecht. By Gallus M. Manser, O.P. Fribourg, 
Switzerland: Paulusverlag, 1947. Pp. vii + 174. 


After the interruption of the war years, new books in the field of 
philosophy arrive regularly again from Europe. The present volume 
is the third in a new series of Thomistic Studies of the “ Divus 
Thomas,” year book of philosophy and speculative theology, published 
in Fribourg, Switzerland. 

This work supposes the concept of natural law, its relation to the 
eternal law of God, and its foundation on the rational nature of man. 
These questions were discussed by Father Manser in a preceding 
volume, entitled Naturrecht im Allgemeinen, natural law in general. 

Here he wishes to apply the natural law to problems of individual 
and social life. Obviously a choice had to be made. Only a few out- 
standing problems can be discussed in a small book like this. The author 
acknowledges in the preface the limitations of a personal choice in 
such a selection. 
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The book is a simple and straight-forward scholastic presentation. 
Particularly good are the historical reviews of the development of the 
problem and its status today. These introductions are necessarily brief 
and succinct, but they focus attention on historical perspective and 
development. 

The work is not purely philosophical, in many instances it draws on 
the views of the Fathers and the practice of the Catholic Church. The 
philosophical investigation is always primary and foremost, but theology 
clarifies and enlightens the searching mind in applying the general 
principle to the particular case. 

Although the present volume is one in a series of Thomistie Studies, 
the explanation and the proofs are not only drawn from the writings of 
St. Thomas. Thus chapter six on duelling quotes the only (II-II, 95, 
8, ad 3) place in St. Thomas’ works dealing with the problem. The 
doctrine is always placed in its historical setting, with the views and 
philosophical arguments of the Fathers and the scholars in the history 
of philosophy. 

The first chapter deals with religion as a fundamental obligation of 
the natural law. It is furthermore shown that the practice of religion 
in the natural order is fundamental in the observance of the natural 
law. The second chapter on murder draws the necessary distinction 
between killing and murder, i.e. unjustified killing. (pp. 18, 30) This 
distinction is applied in chapter three on capital punishment, in 
chapter four on self-defense. Chapter five dealing with suicide, chapter 
six with duelling and chapter seven with slavery give a very useful 
historical review. Here are gathered many facts and views, which are 
elsewhere difficult to obtain. The best part of the first section is chapter 
eight dealing with private property and chapter nine with the title of 
profit. This leads into the question of usury in chapter ten. 

Man is not only an individual person, self-governing and with free 
will. He is also by nature a social being, depending on his fellow men 
and subject to definite obligations in society. The second section of the 
book deals with two aspects of this social life of man: marriage and 
the state. In chapter eleven are successively discussed the essence of 
marriage, its purpose, its unity and its indissolubility. Several interest- 
ing questions are raised, for instance, the influence of natural law on 
ecclesiastical and civil law, on marriage, women in politics, etc. The 
final chapter deals with the state. The general welfare of the common- 
weal is stressed, and the necessity, origin, and authority of the state 
are discussed in the light of Aristotelico-Thomistie principles. 
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The references are abundant but brief all through the work. Unfor- 
tunately a bibliography is missing, as also an alphabetical index. 


W. A. Wiuiams, S$. V. D. 


St. Augustine Seminary, 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. 


Work and History. An Essay on the Structure of Civilization. By 
Paul Schrecker. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xviii + 322, with index. $5.00. 


Dissatisfied with the “ pre-Galilean” and “ pre-Cartesian” state of 
the philosophy of civilization today, the author of this book hopes to 
find a more satisfactory basis for such a philosophy in a preliminary 
discovery and analysis of the elements of historical change and their 
relations. He believes he can discover these elements in “ work” which 
he defines as any human activity producing changes in the various 
fields of civilization. These are: the state, science, religion, morals, 
art, economic life, and language, each of which he examines in turn. 
What is to be considered as “ work” is determined and specified by 
“norms” in the different provinces of civilization. These “ norms,” 
defined loosely as manifestations of basic human needs and desires, are 
actualized by human “acts of work” which are “the microcosms or 
monads building up the macrocosm of civilization and constituting the 
driving forces of its history ” (p. 108). 

Schrecker criticizes contemporary philosophy of history for being 
based on the obscure and equivocal concept of “values” which, he 
says, take the place today of scholastic philosophy’s discredited sub- 
stantial forms and “ metaphysical virtues ” like the virtus dormitiva of 
Moliére’s student of medicine, and for which he would substitute the 
previously mentioned “norms.” These norms may be of two kinds: 
categorical, if they involve no positive or negative sanctions, as he 
believes is the case with ethical principles; or hypothetical, if their 
infraction entails sanctions. Religious systems of ethies which threaten 
sanctions are, according to him, by that fact “ marked as hypothetical, 
and consequently as historical-—that is, liable to change in the course 
of time” (pp. 109 ff.). But beyond the level of “ norms involved in a 
civilization,” Schrecker admits the existence of unchanging and un- 
changeable “ norm-axioms” or fundamental principles which can be 
ascertained through historical experience. “ Thus the invariance of the 
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norm-axioms of civilization proves to be an expression of the funda- 
mentally unchangeable structure of human nature, despite all the 
changes of its specification throughout space and time. The very fact 
that we are able to recognize strange or exotic products of the past or 
of very remote civilization as representing jural institutions, scientific 
knowledge, religions, works of art, economic organizations, and lan- 
guages, despite their being unlikely to satisfy our own corresponding 
needs and desires, proves that we tacitly surmise them to be effects of 
the operation of essentially the same needs and desires, and specifica- 
tions of the same fundamental principles inherent in the achievement 
of our own civilization ” (p. 113). 

Schrecker’s book is an attempt to find some common principles of 
analysis and intelligibility in the study of civilization. It will raise the 
question in the reader’s mind whether such an undertaking can succeed 
without some kind of philosophical conception of the nature of man who 
is the creator of civilization. The author modestly presents his essay 
as an investigation preliminary to metaphysics and the theology of 
history. He seems to be unaware of this possibility that there exists such 
a metaphysics and theology possessing a continuity that links Greek 
thought with the Christian idea of man and history. In one reference 
to Thomas Aquinas he interprets the statement “creatura non potest 
ereare” (S. T. I, q. 45 a. 5) to mean that the human mind lacks all 
creativeness and is absolutely passive, overlooking the repeated affirma- 
tions of the mind’s spontaneity which characterize the Thomist psy- 
chology (ef. S.T. I, q. 79 a. 3, 4, 5). He seems to consider the 
“norms” of religion to be in contradiction with rational knowledge, in 
a manner reminiscent of the medieval Averroists, and carelessly repeats 
the cliché attributing to pre-Cartesian thinkers a complete reliance on 
the “method of authority ” and “conformity with the Ancients” (pp. 
114 and 123). At the same time, his conception of unchanging moral 
“axioms” linked with changing “norms” has much in common with 
the Thomist philosophy of law which includes both immutable principles 
grounded in the perennial needs and desires of man (cf. §.T. I-II 
q. 94 a. 2), and variable prescriptions growing out of the changing 
historical developments to which man is continually subject (ibid. a. 
5 and q. 97). The book would have gained in readableness if discussion 
had been conducted at a less forbiddingly abstract level and referred 
oftener to data of experience. 

Ernest Kiuzer, O.S. B. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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Le point de départ de la métaphysique. Cahier IV: Le systéme 
idéaliste chez Kant et les postkantiens. By Joseph Marechal. 
Brussels: L’Edition Universelle, 1947. Pp. 487. 


The publication of the long-awaited fourth cahier of Maréchal’s 
monumental work, The Point of Departure of Metaphysics, directs our 
attention afresh to the ambitious project as a whole. From the fore- 
word to the present volume by its (anonymous) editors, we learn that 
a first draft of the entire work dates back to 1917-18. In its original 
conception, there were to be three books covering the development of 
the problem of knowledge from the Greeks to the modern idealists. But 
the division into five main sections is found already at the end of the 
first printed cahier (1922). There, provision is made for treating the 
following topics in the projected fourth section: a provisional discus- 
sion of the Kantian critique; the origin, method, and spirit of Fichte’s 
transcendental idealism; Fichte’s Theory of Science; critical remarks 
on Fichte’s idealism; the idealism of Schelling and Hegel. But manu- 
seript indications found at the time of Maréchal’s death (1944) show 
that he had reduced this plan to a simple division into two parts, 
concerned respectively with the idealist system in Kant and transcen- 
dental idealism after Kant. Only the first part was worked out in the 
form of a “ first provisional version,” as Maréchal himself characterized 
it a few days before his death. The text of the first part is printed 
here exactly as he left it, in an imperfect state but preserving an 
invaluable record of his researches. He had not even started work on 
the other part, thus posing a problem for the editors: Their solution 
seems a most happy one. Among his remains was found a sheaf of 
lecture notes (from the years 1930-31) dealing with the various inter- 
pretations of Kantian philosophy by later German thinkers. This 
chapter is presented here as an introduction to three further studies 
drawn from the earliest (1917-18) version of The Point of Departure. 
They treat of Fichte in general, his Theory of Science, the comparison 
between Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and a final chapter on the doc- 
trine of Fries. 

Thus the posthumous volume preserves at least the main outlines of 
the fourth section, as sketched in 1922—with one notable exception. 
At the end of the first edition of the third section (1923—on Kant’s 
Critique), Maréchal expressed the hope that he would soon publish 
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the following section of his work which would contain a direct criti- 
cism of the basie principle of Kantian idealism as developed by the 
nineteenth-ecentury systematists. We are in possession of no such criti- 
eal discussion of systematic idealism from a predominantly immanent 
standpoint, and the reason for this lack is part of the history of modern 
Thomistie epistemology. After expressing admiration for Maréchal’s 
erudition and historical finesse, many Thomistic reviewers and critics 
during the early twenties went on to voice their apprehension lest 
Thomistie realism be compromised in this grand-scale rapprochement 
with Kant. This criticism was so vigorous and insinuating that 
Maréchal was compelled to interrupt the sequence of his studies in 
order to produce his well-known fifth cahier on “ Le Thomisme devant 
la philosophie critique.” Illuminating as that work is, we have none- 
the less been the losers for failing to have sufficient confidence in 
Thomism to allow the investigation to develop according to its own 
articulations. Today, faced with existentialisms which draw nurture 
chiefly from Hegel and Schelling, we stand in great need of a rounded 
study on German idealism. No other Thomistic philosopher had the 
background required for an appreciation and criticism of this sort. 
Our contemporary thesis about existentialism in the history of modern 
philosophy continues to limp when applied to the post-Kantian systems. 

The second half of part one of this book contains a careful examina- 
tion of the Opus Postumum, the project which occupied the last few 
years of Kant’s lifetime. In this work of his old age, Kant’s concep- 
tion of philosophy as criticism and as transcendental system finds a 
culminating though fragmentary expression. The manuscript was 
printed in a defective form in 1882-84, was reinterpreted at great 
length by Adickes in 1920, and was critically edited only in 1936-38 
(as volumes 21 and 22 of the Berlin Academy edition of Kant’s 
writings). Hence it was not available in reliable and readily usable 
form to the previous generations of Kantian students. Having 
wrestled at one time with the unwieldly, unindexed, and strongly 
opinionated study by Adickers, I can testify to the service performed 
by the Berlin Academy editor, A. Buchenau. But the War prevented 
any widespread use of the new edition in revising our estimate of the 
Opus Postumum. Maréchal’s study is the clearest and most trustworthy 
analysis yet made, and on this score alone the book makes ‘a notable 
contribution to Kantian scholarship. His report on Kant’s ultimate 
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stand concerning the thing-in-itself and the existence of God is espe- 
cially noteworthy. With the publication of this cahier, Maréchal has 
consolidated his position alongside Lachiéze-Rey and De Vleeschauwer 
as the best of the French-language commentators on Kant. 


JAMES COLLINS. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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